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Part I: Co-operation and Association 


AUSTRIA. 


A NEW LAW ON CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. 

By Dr. Otto NeudOrteb 

Secretary of the General Federation of Agricultural Co-operative Societies, j Vienna. 


In November 1911, the Austrian Government presented to the Cham- 
of Deputies a bill on co-operative societies which, should it come into 
e will place these institutions on a new basis. This bill, of great import- 
i from an economic point of view, will certainly soon be discussed in 
lament. On account of its importance with regard to various 
alems connected with co-operation in other countries as well as in. 
tria, we are induced now to consider the principal innovations it 
poses. 

A desire for the reform of the law of 1873 on co-operative societies 
rin force is by no means of recent date. It is not surprising that a law, 
aed for the regulation of co-operation in its infancy, should, after four 
ides of existence, have become inadequate, now that the movement 
widely extended and has reached a high degree of development, 
leg the forty years in which this law has been in force there has been 
?le time to acc umula te much experience which should be utilised in 
' legislative measures, while the inherent defects of the original law, 
eh had by degrees become obvious, required a new law for their 

“matron. 

Thus these reforming tendencies aim at utilising experier.ee, 
“g away with measures leading to ill results and filling up 
'ssions in the laws. These tendencies which arose among the co-operative 
ehes most deeply interested, manifested themselves in the resolu- 
k of the representative bodies of the various provinces and in the dis- 
nms of the Imperial Diet, 
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Though, after many years of effort a law of June loth., iaoi, 
partially reformed the original law with regard to obligatory 
vision of co-operative societies, yet the need of a radical reform remain 
The results of this partial reform clearly demonstrated the insnfBenc 
of the law of i873forthe advanced state of co-operation. The Govern*, 
did not igrtdie the ever increasing need of i new law based oj it, 
experience and adapted to altered legislative conditions. In. fact, as C 
ago as 1897 a bill to this end had been introduced into Parliament bn; 1 
was not discussed owing to the closing of the session, in the meartiu* 
In 1909, a new bill, the result of studies on the subject by cm, 
petent persons assembled at the Department of Justice, was drafts 
and sent to all the Chambers of Commerce for their opinion. 

Their comments and the changes recommended in committee radical- 
transformed the bill, which is now ready for discussion in Parliameri 
It is hoped that in its present form it will in a just and efficacious mam t 
meet the needs and desires of those interested, taking due account also t 
the experience obtained in the field of cO-dperation. 

This Government bill, so long expected and promised, was hailed byth 
co-opera tivesocieties withgreatsatisfactior , somewhat diminished, howevei 
when its contents were fully known. Yet it was undeniable that, taken a 
a whole, it was an excellent legislative measure, showing that the Goveir 
ment had endeavoured to meet the desires of all classes of co-opcraton 
Yet it must be admitted, that it contains clauses calculated to limit th 
independence of the societies, and against these all those interested ids 
up unanimously. It is hoped that these objectionable clauses as wel 
as certain other rules liable to hurt or hinder the development of co-openta 
will be eliminated and then the new law will no doubt give a fresh imptib 
to the already great progress of co-operation. in Anstria, 

To show the important part which co-operation takes in the econoro 
life of the country, it suffices to say that on the 1st. of January, 1912 tbo 
were in Austria, in all 17,841 co-operative societies (amongst them 7,99 
credit banks of the Raiffeisen type, and 3,599 societies of the Sdab 
Delitzsch type), to which may be added 92 federations of co-operative so 
cieties. According to the statistics annexed to the statement of the rea 
sons for the bill, the 13,807 co-operative societies existing at the dose 0 
1908 included more than three millions of members who had subscribe 
shares to the amount of 220 million crowns ; 8,513 co-operative socjetie- 
which had furnished more detailed information., had 2,263,436 mm ' 
and 2,202 million crowns in savings-bank deposits, and had borrow 
284 million downs. They had granted credit for 1,914 million cro*® 
the value of theirshares was 168 million crowns, their reserve funds 105 
ion crowns and the sum of their assets and liabilities 2,828 milkou cw ■ 
Before entering on a detailed examination of the provisoes of 
bill, it may be well to consider the fundamental objects of the reform' 
the more important modifications of the law at present in 
that of the rules regarding the liability of members and the 
for unlimited liability of unlimited obligation to pay supplementary 
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4ei the original law the liability of the members of a co-operative society 
y. limited liability was m general regulated like that of an ordinary com- 
,y. Therefore members of such a society were liable to the extent of all 
5 t property for the engagements of the society which it was unable to 
e t with its own capital.^ Thus each member could be obliged directly 
the creditors of the society to give up all his property for the complete 
nidation of the debts of the society on its failure. Besides, the members 
. obliged, after the president has divided the amount of the debt amon g 
da, to contribute to make good the losses of the society. 

Experience, however, was not slow in showing that rules which might 
ta small society could in no way be applicable to one with many mem- 
ts. According to the statistics accompanying the bill, we see that in 1908, 

> credit co-operative societies had an average of 265 members (the 
iffeisen savings-banks 126, the Schultze-Delitzsch 636) and the others 
In the statement of the reasons for the bill it is further shown that, 
view of the great number of members it is almost impossible for each 
e to influence the financial action of the society or have any but a very 
tied acquaintance with its situation, so that he is not prepared for the 
stualities of unlimited joint and several liability. 

Under the present law, the failure of a co-operative society of un- 
lited liability always brings in its train the economic failure of all its 
niliers, who are personally liable to all its creditors. Yet the interests 
creditors are not sufficiently protected, for it may happen that the only 
iditor who profits by the unlimited liability of members is he who 
rceeds without delay or scruple against the richest members. 

To remedy these defects the new bill proposes to suppress direct 
Son on the part of creditors even against members of an unlimited 
tnlity society, whom it places on 1 the same level as those of limited 
bility societies. Creditors must not be reimbursed to the amount of 
1 debts due to them except when the debt is distributed among all the 
Bnbeis. However, there is no limit to the obligation of members 
Hiding by supplementary payments for the liquidation of debts cou- 
nted by the society. They contribute in this way until the creditors 
- satisfied or until the means of the members are exhausted. 

This system of distribution of liability proposed in the new bill is 
<cb more efficacious than that at present in use. In the proceedings 
a case of failure of a co-operative society, the distribution will be 
•de much more quickly than at present it is, immediately after a general 
pidation has been decided on, while at present it is not made until 
k* a definite plan been, arranged. Besides, the charge of drawing 
lthe plan of distribution of the debt will be assigned to the commissioner 
'tankruptcy instead of the president or members of the co-operative 
w - v who are not generally sufficiently energetic for the task. 

1 % another f undamen tal innovation, co-operative societies are enabled 
ihde over periods of financial difficulty by promptly obtaining, through 
payments by their members, the sum required to save them 
dissolution. Even according to the most liberal interpretation of 
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the law now in force; the legality of appropriating supplementary 


Sons to make up for decreased payments cannot be admitted as W * 
the co-operative society is in working order. It can only trust to & 
goodwill of its members in the case of its requiring contributions over®! 
above the amount of the shares already paid up, to cover losses and amj 
bankruptcy. On the other hand, the bill, in its provisions; allows 
operative society to require from its members further contributions on 
and above the shares already paid up by each, when it has been nee®® 
to use the share capital to cover the losses of the society ; 5^ 1J]( 
tributions must not exceed three times the shares. This will provide th 
societies with an easy method of meeting temporary embarrassment, w 
will thus ensure their vitality. 

The new provisions as to supplementary liability and its applicatio 
have been received with satisfaction by the persons interested, in a 
certainty that they will help to save from ruin a society calculated! 
live and prosper. Above all the bill provides that in calculating tie debt 
of the co-operative society, the credit and the reserve fund must be entera 
among the liabilities, and also that the balance of the amount of the sha« 
of the members and the supplementary contributions must be considers 
as belonging to the assets. When the debt does not exceed certain limit 
(a quarter of the approximate amount of the supplementary payments 
there can be no declaration of bankruptcy, while, on the contrary, accortin 
to the rules now in force, an insufficiency of share capital in proportion t 
the debt involves immediate bankruptcy. Nevertheless, according tod 
provisions of the bill, every precaution must at once be taken ; formstao 
supplementary contributions must be exacted, the value of the shares mu 
be increased, etc. in order to discharge the debt within two months at fi 
thest. In the case of a co-operative 'society already dissolved, the linil 
of the debt may be extended (to half of the approximate amount old 
supplementary payments) without involving a declaration of bankrupt! 
since, as soon as the' society is dissolved, the danger of further loss isle 
than in the case of a society in working order. By avoiding bankrupt? 
the losses both to members and creditors, caused by the fall in the va« 


of securities, will also be avoided. 

Having spoken of these fundamental innovations contained in the 
we shall now point out the more important of the modifications * ( 
it introduces into the law in force. - 

With regard to organisation, it is provided that every c0 '°P tt V 
society entered in the registers kept in the law-courts must have « 
imum Humber of seven members, nor must this minimum ever beaft^ 
reduced. . . . ^ 

Certain abuses which have arisen in some co-operative societies 
certain precise provisions regarding the titte and signature of 
This bill also forbids societies to issue shares differing iti vahie.as co ^ 
done by some co-operative societies. Henceforth the shares ^ 
same for all members. Unlike the former law, this bill enac ”. fat 
tenth of the shares must be paid up at once, while a term of payment 
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y be fixed in the rules. . Another point in which this proposed law dif- 
s from the former one is that the fomation of a reserve fund is not com- 
fciory. Another important prevision is that co-operative credit and dis- 
xttive societies are prohibited from carryngon business for the advantage 
Wt-members. 

The second portion of the bill is devoted to the administrative organis- 
er of co-operative societies. The failure of a co-operative society is 
en doe to the fact that the management of its affairs is entrusted to one 
son alone ; the bill therefore requires the concurrence of at least too 
tiers of the governing body for every decision, and more especially for 
ay signature on behalf of the society. For the same reason, it is forbid- 
i to appoint a proxy or other representative with ful powers for the whole 
siness. 

By the law hitherto in force the appointment of a council of supervision 
s optional, but by this bill it is compulsory. The duties of such a council 
st be exclusively confined to inspection, and must be strictly separated 
m those of the governing body. One provision, which has been opposed 
the co-operative societies, empowers the registration office in which the 
me of the co-operative society is entered, in certain cases to appoint addi- 
nal members of the council of supervision. 

The bill to some extent resembles the German law in that it confers 
r powers on the general meeting. This body can fix the amount of loans 
1 of savings-bank deposits of the co-operative society and the limit of 

■ credit to be granted. There are other innovations respecting the 
ling of the general meeting which must be held once a year, but it 
y also be assembled at the request of one-tenth of the number of 
robe is. Should this be refused, the applicants may be empowered by 

■ court to proceed to assemble the meeting. 

The law now in force does not decide whether each member of a co- 
native society has a right to at least one vote in the general meeting, 
e bill decides this in the affrmative. It also allows the sending of a re- 
sertative, and authorises meetings of delegates in the case of a co-oper- 
ve society of mote than 1,000 members. 

To a sufficiently large minority of members this bill grants certain 
Snite rights: among others the right of demanding compensation for dam- 
s if the governing body should violate the laws or regulations, also in 
tiin circumstances the right of sending a delegate to the council of su- 
asion, of demanding the assembly of the general meeting and the dis- 
>51011 of motions, and of delaying their approval of the financial statement, 
a ' 1 - necessary explanations have been given, etc. The co-operative 
ieties are averse to these provisions respecting the rights of minorities. 
1 opposition to the concession made to minorities of the right to be re- 
lated in the council of supervision in spite of the opposition of the major- 
’ is easily understood, for sucha concession may involve much inconven- 
“*• There is no reason for disputing theother privileges granted by this 
® to the minority. Their introduction into this bill is the result of the 
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prevailing tendency tOlprotect minorities whieh has found expiessj Cll j, 
recent laws respecting societies. ** 

The part of the law concerning supervision is, on the whole, mod nJ 
upon the special law of June loth., 1903, although as regards certain talk 
more rigorous measures have been introduced, corresponding for thf J! 
part with the desire of federations of co-operative societies to give gj^u 
importance to supervision. The bill grants the department of supers, 
more ample powers and a more definite influence in putting thenecessan 
measures into practice. Should the inspector find any reason for tala/ 
exception, he may delay the execution of the measures fora term, not mi 
in case of a violation of the law or of the rules of the society bnt also in 
case of serious mistakes in the management of business. On the erpiiatim 
of the appointed time, the registration office in which the name oi tfc 
society is entered may proceed to annul such rules astare contrary to fl* 
law, and require the rectification of the mistakes that have been found 
enforcing its injunctions by means of penalties. The office of supervised 
will besides have the right of sending the inspector to the general meetirj 
of the eo-operative societies to be inspected. A new provision, opposed In 
some, directs that the report of the council of supervision, shall be ptesenM 
to the general meeting, not by the president, but by a member chosen bj 
the meeting itself. 

The reason of this innovation is that it has often occurred that tie pit- 
sidents in presenting their reports have passed over in silence such pints® 
were not agreeable to themselves. 

Another very important right conferred by the bill on the court in tin 
office of which a society is registered is that of dismissing one or more mem- 
bers of the presidential office. But this innovation is opposed by sora 
of those interested, on the ground that it diminishes the independence of the 
societies, and not without reason, because experience has shown thatthese 
courts have not the necessary cognizance of co-operative affairs. 

The next part of the bill refers to amendments of the rules, and . contrary 
to the existing law, it permits cooperative societies to transform thernselvs 
into unlimited liability societies when certain precautions have been oh 
served. This innovation meets a need which has been keenly felt, consider- 
ing that under present conditions such transformation conld only take pb“ 
through the dissolution of the society and the establishment of another. 
In the interest of creditors the bill also takes precautions as to those am® ' 
meats of the rules which introduce radical changes in the proceedings * 
society, such as the raising of the price of shares and the introduction, iccra^ 
or diminution of the obligation to pay supplementary calls. By a*® j 
new provision decisions concerning changes in the management of busm ^ 
the raising of the value of shares or the extension of liability, etc. **" j 
legally binding on 'those members who have voted against themm t : 
eral meeting or on those who were absent, if within 14 days tiey 
from membership. J 

The present law contains no provirions fot the estabfc 
branches, and this has resulted in much inconvenience, mm* 
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the co-operative 'Credit societies. By the bill, co-operative credit 
deties are empowered to establish branches only in the province in 
deb they are situated. Prom this privilege co-operative distributive 
deties are excluded. 

A very important part of the bill is that which refers to the legal re- 
lions between co-operative societies and their members. Let us note especially 
e provision by which no member of a co-operative sodety may bold more 
an one share not entirely paid up. The only exception is in favour of 
jicnltural co-operative sodeties the members of which are obliged to 
ake periodical payments in kind. With regard to these sodeties, the 
notintof produce to be furnished by each member is in proportion to the 
imber of shares that he has to take ; in such cases it would be inexpedier t 
i fceep to the above mentioned limit. 

It is not possible to establish a fixed rate oj interest on shares. We have 
>otat above of supplementary payments, which may be exacted to complete 
le amount of shares diminished by losses, but must not exceed three times 
it value of the shares. In case of liquidation or of failure of co-operative 
cieties of limited liability, these payments may be exacted within the 
mits of the liability, but this does not apply to co-operative societies of 
ilimited liability. 

Members mill be admitted as hitherto on their making a request in 
firing. According to the present law there is no established form for such 
quests, but, according to the bill, besides the name, profession and address, 
so the number -of shares that the applicant wishes to purchase, as well as 
le amount of supplementary payments and the corresponding obligations, 
lust be spedfied in them. 

Though these regulations seem justifiable from a legal point of view, 
ft in practice they are open to serious objections. Especially in the case 
(agricultural co-operative sodeties of production in which the number of 
bares held by members varies according to the amount of land or the runl- 
et of head of cattle, etc. that they possess.it will be seen that it is impossible 
(every variation in the number of shares to require the renewal of the 
rquest. Besides, admission, according to the bill, would be an exceedingly 
duplicated matter, and would constitute a contract in the true sense of the 
rod and would not be adaptable to the conditions of the country. 

The provision by which a co-operative society may request a member 
5 leave the society is also new. Hitherto, a co-operative society could 
aly exclude a member by expulsion., a proceeding more or less 
mutating, while the resignation of membership may be required merely 
treasons of expediency, for instance when a co-operative dairy wishes to 
strict itself within narrower territorial limits. In such a case to 
tpel a member merely because he resides beyond these limits would 
e a somewhat harsh measure ; therefore the bill facilitates the dis- 
*>riou of the agreement with a member after due notice from thesocety. 

A very important innovation, is contained in that part of the bill which 
f fers to tie reports at co-operative societies and the list of members, Hnder 
WseEt aonditiocs Hie register containing the list of members is kept By 
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the president of the society. Considering the importance of the y; 
consequences legally attaching to registration, any want of accuracy ^5 
be attended with serious inconvenience. The bill obliges the courts ■ 
keep a list of the members of all the co-operative societies in their xegisi. 
so that a member will always be liable till his name is erased from the ii s 
All presidents of co-operative societies will be obliged to furnish, every tin 
months, to the registration offices a list of the newly admitted mtmh 
with the number of shares held by each and at the end of each year the 
must famish a complete list of all the members who have resigned a« 
notify any other changes that may have taken place. 

The only exceptions to this provision are for those limited liabiSi 
co-operative societies according to the rules of which the compulsory sn, 
plementary payments must not exceed 40 crowns. The provision applii 
in general to co-operative distributive societies which often have thousam 
of members and in which the shares do not usually exceed ten crowns. 

Co-operative societies of every kind have made objections to the 
innovations because they impose enormous labour not only on the societie 
but also on the courts, labour which is often inefficacious, because of tl 
difficulty of verifying the truth and accuracy of the lists and documeti 
supplied. 

Every request for admission must in future be deposited at the corn 
in the office of which the society is registered. 

As regards the legal position of the. societies it must be specially ot 
served that under a certain provision of this bill all co-operative sodetii 
are regarded as merchants in the sense of the word in the commercial codi 
But by the existing law the word is only applicable to co-operative sodetii 
partially or solely engaged in commercial transactions. 

By the same section of the bill, co-operative societies are forbidden t 
engage in certain undertakings. The reason for this rule is that the legs 
form of the co-operative societies excludes such undertakings. Thus « 
operative societies must not construct or work railways, or work mines 0 
quarries, nor extract minerals and bituminous products, because all te 
require a considerable amount of capital always available, a condition she 
co-operative societies cannot fulfil. For similar reasons co-operative st 
cieties are not permitted te issue letters of credit. 

The bill also forbids co-operative societies to cany on icsurauc 
business, though permitted by the present law provided the sanctum < 
the State has been obtained. 

Of all the provisions of the bill the most criticised is that 1 W 
requires every member of a co-operative society for production to be 
ished with a license when it is compulsory for others engaged ® 
production. Should this provision be enforced, it would mean ' ^ 
of all co-operative societies of this kind'. It is to be hoped that 
animous opposition of all interested persons will have the effect 
ating from the bill a clause suggested in the interests of the mm" & 

By the same section, co-crperativesocieties of credit are ^ 
giant credit to non-members. and co-operative distributive societus 
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it gowk t0 , the “' Co-operative credit societies are permitted to place 
{cads at their disposal only m establishments which are obliged to pub- 
i their accounts. Exception is made only in favour of the central 
as of the Raifieisen banks inasmuch as their capital, so the bill de- 
res, is generally far above the needs of credit of federated co-operative 
ieties. Therefore, to oblige federations to place their capital only in 
iblishments which are compelled by law to publish their accounts is 
put serious hindrance in the way of their business. 

One of the most important provisions of the bill is that which fixes a 
it for the amount. of deposits in co-operative societies. For limited li- 
lity co-operative credit societies, the limit is fixed at five times theamount 
their capital, and for those of unlimited liability at fifteen times. But 
n in the case of limited liability societies this maximum may be raised 
fifteen times the capital, if the value of the shares and the liability of 
: members be increased in the same proportion. 

In this case also the Raiffeisen banks are excepted for the reason stated 
the bill, viz. that their capital is of quite secondary importance as corn- 
ed with the liability of the members, which is calculated upon the 
al amount of their landed property. Besides it is of little use to fix a 
nmum limit to the amount of deposits to be accepted, considering that 
5 amount is limited naturally by the extent of the field of action of a 
ifeiseu bank. The bill declares that it is necessary to fix a limit for de- 
its in the Schultze-Delitsch co-operative credit societies, because of the 
proportion frequently existing in these banks between the share capital 
1 the borrowed capital ; a disproportion which if the society should be in 
ficulties might have very serious results. Though these reasons are not 
bout foundation, yet the limit fixed seems to be too low, and it ought to 
raised , lest its enforcement should endanger a large number of co-operat- 
sodeties. 

On the other hand, all the federations of co-operative societies have 
s unanimous in receiving favourably that provision of the bill which 
piires that one quarter of the deposits shall be so invested that the money 
■J be realised at any time. The part of the law dealin g with the accounts 
^ operative societies contains no important innovation except a provi- 
: according to which the annual report hitherto limited to a profit and 
5 account, must henceforth include a banking account (specification 
receipts and payments). But in the section concerning the dissolution 
“'•operative societies there are very important innovations. It includes 
( provisions to which we have already referred with regard to application 
^ principle of supplementary calls , and permits an escape from bankruptcy 
the amount of the debt not exceed a certain sum. We may hesitate 
"rtfhat in view of the rules by which governmental authorities (the 
Ministration of Finance and the court in the office of which the society 
•Watered) have the right of dissolving a society. According to the preset 
».«*se authorities can only enforce this right when a society has broken 
but under the new bill such dissolution may be ordered if the so- 
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defies have carried dR business forbidden in the bilHtself (issue of ly, 
and cheques). 

The office in winch a society has been registered can also, on the di® 
of the Minister of Finance, proceed to the dissolution, or this society if 
ndes are found to be contrary to law, of the number of its members rena 
fora specified time below 7, if it does not cease carrying on business contc 
to the law or the regulations, in spite of fines or the deposition of its pre 
ent. To these provisions the sodeties strongly object, as considen 
limiting their independence. In granting this power to the courts, the 
lays a responsibility on it which it may find it difficult to assume. 

It is not necessary to examine in detail the projected rales concert 
liquidation, failure and liability which are only modifications of the ei 
ing law in accordance with the radical innovations of which we have 
ready spoken. Nor shall we here examine the rules relative to compel 
authorities and procedure, rules increasing the penaloties that can be 
posed by the court in which the sodety is registered. 

Weshall mention., however, one regulation whichhas been vigorovslyo 
bated by the sodeties; this is § 154 of the bill, and treats of the inspect 
of the societies by the Department of Finance. According to this p 
graph, when important reasons of expediency in regard to financial al 
and the necessity for more predse information as to their financial ecu 
tions or the transactions of a credit co-operative society require it, 
Department of Finance may require from the federation or the provii 
coundl or eventually from the legal inspector, a copy of the annual rep 
and exercise or cause to be exercised supervision over the managemen 
the sodety. 

Such supervision seems excessive, calculated as it is to desl 
all the independence and responsibility of the societies. Ore car 
admit that, on account of some irregularities in certain sodeties wlucbi 
not always be classed as violations of law, all the other honoura >e 
well managed sodeties should ha ve to submit to such -eve re regi at 1 

We have now concluded our examination of the most important 1 
ures of the bill. We should be carried too far were we to touch on the 
important modifications of the present law. This bill has some no' 
advantages, as we have already shown. From a legal point 0 we 
excellent, and its contents represent an advance and are of great va 
co-operation . It is a proof of a sincere effort on the part of the bo ■ ^ 
to do justice to the different forms of co-operation, and to favour _ 
solidate the co-operati ve movement. If the bill is not comp e e > ^ 
ful in every point we need not be surprised/if we consider t e PJ .y 
and difficulty of the task. Nevertheless, its defects are sure 0 ^ 

All the federations of Austrian co-operative sodeties have a t i 
attitude towards the bffl, and it may be hoped thatin the pa ^ 
discussion the defects we have pointed out may be efiimna « 
ation in Austria will then be urdera good few, a model few m 
and one which cannot fail to exercises beneficentidBuenceor 
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official sources: 

rosis of the Womeufc Institutes of the Province of Ontario (1905-1912), published by the 
Ontario Department of Agriculture (Toronto). 

lndbook of the Women’s Institutes. Ontario Department of Agriculture. Toronto, 1910. 


The third International Congress o{ Fannwomen’s Institutes is to be 
id at Ghent in June. This useful institution originated in Canada, and 
i have considered it would be interesting to give some details here 
its organization.. Our information is obtained from the Province of 
itario, where the Institutes have already been fifteen years in existence 
id ate especially flourishing. 


§ 1. Organization of the women's institutes 

OF THE PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. 


The earliest Women’s- institutes of Ontario date from 1898. They 
- generally organized in districts ; after they have beeh officially approved 
ty receive subventions End are subjected to inspection . Their object is : 

"to diffuse ideas oil domestic economy, health, nourishment and 
ffiekeepitlg, and more practical ideas on. clothing, heating and lighting, 
the scientific education of children., and the means for improving the 
•raland physical conditions of the population. ” 

Each women's institute is generally affiliated to a men. s institute. 
Sections may be organized in any district. , 

The Secretary tallies a monthly report on the work of the section and 
etuinbet of members; aftd tnakes out the accounts for the general assem- 
? Wd in June. Independently of this meeting, the Institute as a rule 
others, two or three times a year. Each member is supplied by the 
io oation with its tracts and publications. 

, The board of management of the Institute is composed of a president, 
tlw President, a secretary trasurer and one or more members. It dn- 
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rects the work of the Institute and is open to re-election every year, j-j 
ally two commissioners are elected annually to examine the accounts. 4, 
change in the Bureau must be reported to the “ Superintendent oi tl 
Institutes. ” 

He attends the general meetings of the Institutes of the district « 
represented at them by a delegate and he appoints the lecturers. 

In the general meeting the secretary presents a detailed report in wj 
ing on the work of the year, giving the number of meetings, lectures co 
versations, the results of the discussions etc. 


She further reports on the financial situation. 

In addition, the meeting prepares the programme of study for the ne 
session and examines into the most suitable means for promoting the pi 
gress of the association. 

Official instructions define the powers of the various members 
the board : president, secretary, etc., and lay down rules for the condt 
of the meetings. 

The practical handbook published by the Department of Agriculti 
also gives advice that it is well to follow in order to escape difficulties tl 
may lead to the dissolution of an institite. The following are a few oft 
proposals in regard to the secretaries. 

It is recommended to remunerate them cm a uniform basis, wit! 
fixed amount for fifty members and an additional amount for each ad 
tional fifty members. This increase is necessary, for success or faili 
depends largely on the secretary. She must be amiable, intelligent, it 
lous and active. A bad secretary would ruin the Institute. 

Most of the presidents and members of the bureau of the institu 
are unremunerated : in exceptional cases they meet the expenses out 
their own pockets. 

Posters and programmes are given an attractive form. Some Insl 
utes allow advertisements on the back of their printed cards and ben 
in this way in proportion to the circulation. The agents engaged in p 
paganda always carry with them some tracts to induce those interest 


to join the Institute. 

Finally, in certain institutes, in view of the timidity of some of the me 
bets, the ingenious system of boxes or drawers for questions has been ms' 
uted. These boxes are intended to receive the written questions of me 
bers who haife not the courage to ask aloud for the explanations tl 
require. The questions written on tickets are included in the agenda 


the next sitting and studied by the most competent members. 

As for their resources, most of the sections derive theirs exclusn 
from the contributions of their members and from Government subvenin' 


sometimes there are also subventions from the committee and the asso< 
tion to which the section belongs. Some Institutes, fewin member. 1 
ever, are founded with the special proceeds from a festival or the sa f 
books, reviews etc. 
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§ 2. Prog ramme s ok studies and matters dealt with. 


i order to facilitate the task of the Women’s Institutes, the hand book 
es, by way of suggestion merely, lists of agenda for the general 

Ik programme proposed for twenty sessions is as follows - • 

(1) . Yeast. History and Origin. Baking. Use of Dough 

(2) . The Kitchen. Plan. Arrangement, What to do when a Visitor 
5 unexpectedly. 

( 3 ) . Fruit. Salad. Engravings. Their Use. Children's Duties 
Personal Responsibility. 

(4) . Washing. Clothes. Attention and Mending. Practical Lessons 

(5) . Milk. Value; Danger. Influence of the Home on Children" 
Care of Same. Purchase. How and when, to Buy. What to Buy. 

(6) . Cleansing and Sterilisation of the Milt Receptacles. Water 
s. Baths. Pantries. Sleep. How and when to Sleep. 

(7) . Preparation of Winter Vegetables. The Sun as a Disinfect- 
Sick rooms. 

(8) . Grain. Nutritive Value. Conversation at Table. Carpets, 
acture. Selection. 

(9) Fish. Nutritive Value. Influence of Gaiety on Digestion, 
s. Plates and Dishes. Care of Same. 

(10) . Cheese. Programme of Work for the Day and for the Week, 
mg and Dusting. 

(11) Cost of Various Articles of Food. Their Nutritive Value. Ord- 
Dishes, Well Prepared, Properly Served. Influence. Rights of 
ts and Children. 

(12) . Vegetable and Animal Food. Use. Value. Prices. House- 
dants. Arrangement of Bedrooms. 

(U)- Eggs. How to Prepare them. Losses through ill considered 
ases. Care of the Bed and Bedding. 

( T 4 )- Selection of Food at the Market. Best Way to Prepare it. 
y Reading. 

(U). Pastry. Its Value. Its Dangers. Family Duties of Boys 
Mis. Woollen Clothes. Bedding. Sheets. Care and W’ashing. 

( l( >). Cakes. Various Household Events. Cost of Life. 

WJ- Drink at Meals. Rations for a Farmer’s Household. Lamps, 
a them. 

(18). Use 0 f j ce ; n j.jj e House. Disinfectants. Arrangement of 
arfs and Sheds. 

■J 9 )- Care of Children of less than Two Years. How Children may 
err Mothers. How to Dress Children, 
la?)- Good Books for All. Various Household Receipts. Their 
°n. Nourishment of the Sick. 
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The following are the Subjects of Study proposed for the Memb 
of Women’s Clubs of Ontario, The discussions were held chiefly at so 
sectional meetings. 

1. Food. 

Kitchen Chemistry. Chemical Composition' of Food. Nutrii 
Value. Energy Produced. Price and Value. Animal and Vegeti 
Food. Comparison of Values. Prices. Economy in Use. Requires 
of the Body when in Health, when Sick. 

2. Water : 

Sources: Supply. Impurities. Dangers. Effects on Health, 


3, Ice: 

Origin. Dangers. Household Use. Effects : in Health, in Sicb 

4. Frozen Food : 

Compositioh and Value. Ice Cream Making. 


5. Milk : 

■ Use of Milk and Cream, at Table. Nutritive Value. Danger 
Milk as Exclusive Nutriment of a Baby. Milk Dishes. Supply. Se n 
of Milch Cows. Their Nourishment. Water. Attention to He; 
Cleansing and Sterilisation of Utensils. 


6. Butter and Cheese : 

Manufacture. Preservation. Storage. Cheese as Food. Value. 


7 ■ E SS s: 

Value and Employment. Selection of Hens. Care of t e 
Poultry as Food, Preparation and Carving. 

8. Meat: 

Composition and Preparation. Nutritive Value. Choice oi 
Value and Qualities. Selection at the Market. Best Methods 0 P 
the Different Dishes. Fish. 

9. Vegetables; 

Summer Kitchen Garden. Winter Vegetabl^J^ir 
Methods Of Keeping thein. Value. Kinds. Respfecti 
paration for the Table. 

10. Fruit : ties I 

Nutritive Value. Use. Small Friiit. Preserotioh- VaA« 

Recommended, Principal Qualities. 
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Wheat. Varieties. Uses. Flout. Production. Employment. 
«t Baking. 

12. Grains: 

Value. Preparation. 

13. Salad : 

Green Salad. Meat, Vegetable and Fruit Salad. 

14. Dessert and Pastry ,• 

Pastry. Value. Puddings. Use and Value. Other Sweets. 


Tea. Coffee. Chocolate. Cocoa. Summer Drinks. 

16. Hygiene : 

Household Scrying. Provisions. Treatment of Remnants. Care of 

s, Drains, and Water Closets, Care of the Cellars. Corruption of Fruit 
Ugh Infiltration. Sanitary Conditions of Cattle Stalls. Care of Bed- 
k. The Sun as Disinfectant. Physiological Effects of Light and 

t. Dust and Microbes. Disinfection. 

17. Surroundings of the House : 

Way to have a good Lawn. Flowers and Shrubs for Cultivation, 
nliuess Everywhere. Care of the Yard ; the Sheds, and Coachhouses. 

18. Arrangement of the House. 

Separation of the Work Rooms and Living Rooms ; the Kitchen and 
ldty. Plan and Arrangement of the Kitchen, and Laundry, Sitting 
Sickroom. Bath Room. Cellars. Water Closets. Heating and 
ilation : Various Systems, Prices. Plumbing. 

19. Furniture: 

Colours, their Effects. Floors. Flags. 

Chains, Kinds, Choice. Effects to be Produced. House Plants, 
tarings. Fufniture from the point of view of Taste. Bedroom Furn- 
’ The Kitchen. 

20 - The Tahle : 

Table Linen : Care and Purchase of. Arrangement of Table. Service. 

Wishes : Preparation and Service. Conversation at Table. 
5fuh «s. How to Banish Anxiety from the Family Table. 

21 - Household Management : 

fovants, their Wages, their Education, their Rights and Duties. Loss 
Economy in Food and Fuel. Application. A Good Housekeeper’s • 
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Work in a Week. Daily and Weekly Programme of Work. ^ 
•Cleaning. Insects. Washing and Ironing. Washing of Woollen Chtj 
Sheets and Blankets, Bedding. Repairs in Summer. Floors and tl 
Maintenance. Sweeping and Dusting. Mending of Blankets and Curtai 
Bed Furniture and Bedding, and Clothes. The Cellar and the Gan 
Care of Lamps. Kitchen. Organisation of Work. Visits. Rest. 

22. The Family : 

Rights of Parents and Children. Duties of Mothers, of Girls, of Be 
Special Duties. Family Reading : Good Books. Visits. Enteitairm 
of Guests. Duties towards Guests. Recreation and Games, Infee 
of the Household on Children, on the Formation of Character. The Fan 
the Farmer’s Wife in the 20th. Century. 

23. Accounts : 

The Cost of Life. Distribution, of Household Expenses. Educat 
of Children. Expenditure. Purchase. Losses to be Avoided. A Din 
for four Persons for a Dollar. 

Quite recently the tendency has been manifested in the institute 
combine practical experiments with theoretical discussions. Six ins 
utes of the County of Haldimund have made an arrangement with the: 
partment of Agriculture upon the following lines : 

The Department undertakes to supply all the material requii 
except the tables, chairs and kitchen stove, undertakes to pay the ( 
of feeding, lodging and travelling of a professor to give fifteen cool 
lectures in each of the Institutes at the rate of one a week. This profs 
must receive at least a week in advance in writing all the instruct 
necessary with regard to the local markets or such or such special prej 
ation. The Institutes arrange together to distribute the lectures, e 
week, as most convenient for the mistress ; their advertisements andallol 
printing is at their own cost. They arrange for all the propaganda nee 
ary with a view to procuring the lecturer a large audience. Each instil 
makes its own propaganda, provides the hall, which it furnishes ' 
tables, chairs, and kitchen stove, and lights, cleans, etc. It P“ 
an assistant at the disposal of the professor, and this assistant must 0 
the doors, purchase the supplies and light the lamps. The institute g| 
antees sale of at least 25 subscription cards at a dollar each, gi™>?‘‘ r 
to attend fifteen lectures. The twenty five dollars are forwarded c 
Department of Agriculture, together with half whatever extra may 
received, 

The Institute has the right to sell tickets for a single lecture. 

The success of this organization was fully recognised at the j 
Assembly of the On tario Institutes, held on November 15th’ an ^ 1 
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§ 3. Statistics and results. 


We reproduce below from the reports of R. George A. Putman, Gen- 
ial Superintendent of the Institute, certain, statistics in relation to the 
forum's Institutes of Ontario Province. 


Number of Members 

Year Ending 
May 3i at., 
1905 

. . . 7,018 

Year Ending 

May 31st., ' 
1910 

16,104 

Year Ending 
May 31a t., 
1912 

20,861 

Number of Meetings 

. . . 1,426 

5,483 

6,976 

Number of Lectures Given . . 

. . . 2,380 ■ 

8,171 

10,041 

Total Number Attending . . 

■ • ■ 54.329 

140,388 

177.342 

Number of District Institutes 

... 69 

90 

99 

Number of Local Sections . . 

... 208 

560 

700 


At the General Meeting of 1910, Mr. Putman, summarised the results 
aslfollows : 

The Institutes have contributed enormously to the formation, of good 
housekeepers who understand their business and remenber their respons- 
ibilities. 

It is found that the members of Institutes do their household work 
with more pleasure and more easily for having learned to do it methodic- 
ally, they prepare healthier food and often more varied dishes ; they obtain 
better results with less expenditure of labour. They are kept in touch 
with the general work, by reading books or pamphlets on the object of the 
text meeting or devote themselves to instructive and improving reading. 

The mothers inspire in their children a love of the country and give 
ten a more serious training. 

The new members are above all young women and young girls who 
Wig their work with them, compare it with that of others, and discuss 
the methods in use. It is proposed not only to aim at improving the con- 
ditions of family life, but also at assisting and succouring the numerous 
Migrants who come to Canada. Finally, the Institutes have contributed 
to a large extent to the extinction of the small personal enmities of their 
timbers. Nothing more is wanted to assure their success. 
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SOURCES: 

Ann ales de la Mutuality es de la Cooperation Agricoles (Annals of A^ticuku 
Mutuality and Co-operation), July and December, 19x2. 


As agricultural co-operation extends over a country it grate: 
assumes the most varied forms. Sometimes, these forms are entiii 
new, because they have originated in new necessities. The co-operati 
societies we are going to describe are thus, at least in certain cas 
quite original: others have been founded in imitation of societies eristi 
elsewhere. Both groups deserve to be studied, since they witra 
equally to the progress of the co-operative idea and its adaptability. 


§ 1. Cooperative societies for the collection anp sale of egg 


We know that the collective selling of eggs began in Denmai 
In that little country the first egg co-operative society was fouw 
in 1894; the results were so gpod that similar associations were foundi 
all over the country. There are now more than 8,000, in which 50,01 
farmers are associated. 


The first French organisation for the co-operative sale of eggs * 
formed in 1904 by the Co-operative Dairy of Tennie (Sarthe), on tl 
initiative of M. Dezalay, a notary of Tennie. This organization sew 
as the model for the Echire Egg Co-operative Society, founded in J 9 
by M. Cail, President of the Co-operative Dairy of Echire (Denx-Sevre 
At Tennie it is the Co-operative Dairy that has undertaken t 
collection and collective sale of eggs: the work in connection with t 
eggs is not kept quite separate from the dairy business. At Eeto 
the Co-operative Egg Society has its own rules, independent of ««' 
oi the dairy; farmers who have no cows but who have poultry o a 
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ns belong to the Co-<roerative Egg Society. The new societies founded 
the Charentes and Poitou have been formed on the model of tljp 
jhiie Co-operative ■ Society. There are such societies now at Saint- 
jlaire-la-Palud, Mauze and Sarnt-Eoup-sur-Tbouet, in Ecux-Sevres ; 
Bois-Eardi and Chailli in Charente-Inferieure, and at Perignac in 

Erente. 

According to the rules, each member is bound to consign to the 
idety his whole supply of eggs except what he requires for household 
t He is forbidden to sell any to dealers. The eggs are collected 
least once a week; the member must mark each of his eggs with 
s number, and each egg must be of sufficient size. The members are 
»nd to deliver only fresh eggs collected since the last consignment, 
ggs recognised as not fresh, on testing, as well as those under size, 
i returned to the farrier; in case of a second offence, a fine is im- 
*ed and if the consignments continue to be unsatisfactory, the Board 
i Management may expell the member from the society. 

The foundation of an Egg Co-operative Society entails no serious 
rpense. All that is required is a shed for the reception and packing 
i the eggs, baskets for collecting them and wood for making the boxes, 
jut is a few thousand francs. The initial expenditure is gradually 
paid, hy means of monthly deductions from the produce of the sale. 

The eggs are collected either by a special employee, or by the 
ilkman. The eggs marked with the member’s number are sorted 
ito two classes, and arranged in baskets and carried away in the co-op- 
ative wagon. On arrival, the cases are received by the tester and 
icker, who satisfies himself that the eggs are fresh and the sorting 
died. An expert can test from 800 to 1,000 eggs an hour; there 
te, besides, arrangements facilitating the rapid and automatic execution 
I the work of testing and sorting. At Saint-Hilaire-la-Palud, the eggs 
p only divided into two classes, according to size; in other societies 
|ere are three classes, large, medium and small. 

1 The eggs, after being tested and sorted, are arranged in layers, 
peed one above the other in boxes which are forwarded to the Paris 
^tral Markets. In proportion to the guarantee ofiered and their 

I N appearance, the price of the eggs of the co-operative societies are 
per than those of eggs not sorted . It is almost always (even after 
f deduction of the general expenditure and cost of forwarding and 
considerably fn excess of the quotations on the local markets. 

* the Saint-Hilaire-la-Palud Co-operative Society, the number of 
collected pep month varies from 65,000 (March) to 50,000 (Novem- 
>fc Manager considers that by means of the Society the members 
c 0 profit of from 1,200 to 1,300 francs per month for eight 
k ond of from 250 to 350 frs. per month in the winter. The ann- 
*venue of the Saipt-Hilaire Society amounts to 40,000 francs, 
t before its foundation the members would only have received 
2 5 .ooo to 30,000 frs. for the same number of eggs. 
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In the case of the Perignac Society, between January 20th 
April 15th, 1912, the excess of the prices received on the Central Matk 
per d ozen eggs over those paid by local dealers varied from 25 to 30 0 
times.' Certain members have thus, thanks to the co-operative S ode 
gained from 30 to 40 francs per month. 

In 1912, the Egg Co-operative Societies of Poitou and the Charen 
united to form a more important association, the Union of the Soda 
of Poitou and the Charentes for the Collection and Sale of Eggs w 
headquarters at Niort, and we are advised that other co-operative daii 
will soon found mutual societies for the sale of eggs. 


§ 2. An association for the purchase of manure. 


In Aisne, a contracter had arranged for the removal of man 
from a cavalry barracks, with 650 horses in its stables, and its re 
to farmers on terms very advantageous for himself but exorbitant 
them. Resolved to put an end to this, the farmers whose inter! 
suffered decided to form an association. Purchase was centralised 
the head quarters of the association which undertook to assure 
equal distribution among all the members, with the suppression of 
middlemen.. 

The principal clauses in the rules of this special syndicate are 

follows : 

First of all the members agree, in case tenders are not called foi 
future years, all to bind themselves to purchase manure only from 
delegate of the association. In guarantee of his engagement ev 
member has to give security, before the first consignment, of 60 certii 
per cubic metre of manure asked for. The total amount of this gr 
antee serves to cover the advances made by the treasurer. It constitr 
a reserve fund and is a proof of the engagements undertaker by 
various members. 

It is a consequence of this arrangement that, in case of any » 
ber 1 breaking his engagement and buying manure at auction thru* 
an intermediary other than the person designated by the associat 
he shall forfeit Us security and shall cease to be a member of the syndic* 

As far as the distribution of the manure bought is concerned, 
association has adopted wise measures givingits members everysectn 
The consignments are checked with the greatest care, a paid checker : 
to tUs, notes the amounts consigned and gives receipts. 

In addition, in every commune of the canton in which it work, 
association has appointed a delegate who carefully supervises the de 
of the manure to the fanners of his commune; it is also his c™ ■> 
ensure the perfect working of the office book keeping. The mis- 
delivered three times a week for cash payments. 
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We see that this association was planned on very scientific lines, 
„ satisfy all its members, and what it is important to keep in mind’ 
s that, thanks to this union, the farmers can obtain manure at the 
o«est price and, through thej medium of the association, may make 
ja tracts for the whole year for the estimated amount of their require- 
jents. 


§ 3* An agricultural co-operative transport society. 

In Seine-et-Mame, the farmers of the districts of May-en-Multien 
md Plessis-Beauval could no longer find men and animals in sufficient 
lumber to transport their beetroot to the sugar refinery at Lizy-sur- 
Onicq and if it had not been supplied by the farmers of these dis- 
tricts, the refinery would not have been able to go on working, for 
mnt of sufficient raw material. They therefore thought, in April 1909, 
if founding a co-operative transport society for laying a narrow 
page railway, not only for the carriage of beet from May-en-Multien 
md Plessis-Beauval to lizy-sur-Ourcq, but also for the carriage of 
rations kinds of agricultural produce : wheat, straw and forage, and 
igain bringing to the farmers from the factory the pulp an.d the scum 
produced by caibonatation, as well as manure. The building of this 
railway benefited more than 2,000 hectares of farm land, 450 of which 
wre cultivated with beet. 

The railway, of 60 centimetres gauge, is 7,700 metres long. The 
nils are steel, weigh 12 kgs the metre and are laid on oak sleepers. 
The engines are ofjDecauville no. 10 type. The trucks, sixty in number, 
ue box trucks with folding doors on each side. They can carry 
5 tons, their weight is from 1,800 to 2,000 kgs. and each forms a cube 
°f ; 5 metres (4 X 1-6 X 0.8). 

There are four stations with sidings and switches. The refinery 
Ins established offices for the reception of beetroot at all the stations. 
He farmers in the neighbourhood of the stations have laid down rails 
“f Decauville system in connection with the railway and the trucks 
Men with pulp are drawn by horses to the edge of the silos : the 
•lading is as simple as possible. 

The agricultural co-operative transport- society of May was founded 
v twenty fanners under the forfn of a civil society for the period of 

■ (m years. The initial capital was 88,500 frs. in 295 shares of 

bancs bearing interest at 4% per ann. 

The Society is managed by a Board consisting of a president, a 
“•surer and a secretary, who do npt receive salaries. Their proceed- 
®S S are supervised by a Commission of three members. The technical 
"Wagement is in the hands of a manager and accountant. 

Every year, from the surplus credit remaining after deduction ^of 
expenses, a sufficient amount is taken to pay the interest 
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"file subventions of l,8oofrs. shown above are given by the sugar re- 
uty of I 4 *T and the General Council of. Seine et Mamfc; The beetroot 
jrniis used to destroy the reads and evefy ydar the refinery had to 
,y 2 500 frahbs for Ifcdir maintenance and To-day, thanks to the 

ilway, it no longer pays this and it gives part of the money thus saved 
, the Society. The departmental and national roads also suffered a 
uat deal through the transport ’of beetroot : the btiilding of the railway 
js decreased the cost of maintenance of these roads ahd the General 
oandl has granted, the Society an allowance, at present. 075 frs. per 
v carried. The profits for the working year 1910-1911 were thus 
tilised : 

First. Annual Instalment paid into the Regidnal Bank 13,135.20 


Interest on Capital. .. t » j .. j . 3,792 

Thrift Fund. . 575-39 


Total 17,502.59 

After the season, of 19x0-1911, new railwayworks were undertaken and 
ke account for “ railway construction " increased from 189,063.99 fts. 
1 192,420.09 frs., the account for " rolling stock ” also increased through 
ke purchase of ten new trucks and is now 113,617.70 frs. Unhappily 
k beetroot crop has been poor and the business of the Society has suf- 
led ; the receipts for carriage were only 24,860.30 frs. against 31,806 frs. 
le previous year. 

The balance sheet on April 30th., 1912 showed the following figures : 


Credits. 

Railway. 

Initial Expenses 192,420.09 

Rolling Stock 113,617.70 

306,037.79 

Securities in Case. 

75 Shares in the Mutual Agricultural Credit 

Society i .®73 

Implements and Goods. 

Furniture and Implements 532-7° 

Farm Requisites 853.29 

Maintenance Material and Extra 

Rolling Stock 5-992.65 

7.378-64 

Securities Available. 

Cash • I. 963-97 

Mutual Agricultural Credit Society 

(Current Account) 16,760.10 

Various Debts 16,221.95 

34,946.05 
total 350,237.48 
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Dibits. 

Share Capital . . * r 108,600 

Regional Bank of Ia Brie ....... . . . 168,461.54 

Agricultural Sugar Refinery of I«iiy.sur. Ourcq 35,54080 

Miscellaneous: 

Bills to be Paid . 13,800 

Miscellaneous Credits 105.02 

Interest on Capital, not Oaimed . 136.85 


14,041.87 

Reserve Fund. 

Fund for Extinction of Debt . . « 11,538.46 

Thrift Fund 492.84 


12,031.30 


337,675-51 

Profit and Loss Account (details below) .... 12,561.97 

Revenue: Carriage . . . 24,860.30 

Subventions .... 3,300 


28,160.30 

Expenditure: General 

Expenses 2,70144 

Working Expenses . 3,033.70 
Cost of Maintenance 9.26746 
Interest and Discount 595 73 

15.598-33 


Credit Balance 12,361.97 

350,237.48 

The Co-operative Transport Society is of the greatest service to the 
fanners, who not only by its means quickly get rid of their beet tat 
also reap considerable indirect advantages. The rapid carriage of the 
roots in fact makes ensilage unnecessary ; and ensilage is the cause oi 
loss of weight by evaporation and decrease in density. Theloes occasioned 
in this way is calculated at 2 francs per ton. On the other hand, the 
horses and oxen being now at liberty, grain can be sown earlier, and 
when the grain is sown the farmer may give all his attention to the 
preparation of the fields for beetroot, bringing manure and ploughingthe 
soil deep before winter. 
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2. MISCELLANEOUS information. 


THE CENTRA!, PLATEAU SOCIETY FOR ENCOURAGEMENT OF RtTBtl, 
itOTIONS. - This society was founded in 1900 for the encour- 
Eient of all agricultural institutions in the departments of Avey- 
Lozfce and Cantal that may serve to put a stop to or at least 
ik rural emigration. 

There are already 12,000 farmers associated in it and it serves to 
e five Regional Federations : 

The Union of the Agricultural Syndicates of the Central Plateau- 
The Regional Fire Insurance Society of the Central Plateau- 
The Regional Livestock Insurance Society of the Central Pl’ateau- 
The Regional Credit Bank of the Central Plateau; 

The Regional Pension Society of the Central Plateau. 

The Union of Syndicates includes 50 local syndicates, the amount of 
business done by which in purchase of goods or sale of produce 
,500,000 frs. per year. ■ 

In the Regional Fire Insurance Society there are 165 local mutual 
eties, together assuring 20 millions and collecting annually 
00 francs in premiums. 

Thanks to reinsurance, the mutual societies affiliated to the Regional 
ety offer as good security as the limited liability companies, while 
r save the fanners it may be 40%. 

Since their foundation, the losses have been only 2,300 francs, whilst 
assets of the local mutual societies and the Regional Society already 
50,000 francs. 

In the Regional Livestock Insurance Society there are united 
outual local societies, insuring altogether more than 34,000 head 
ivestock. 


The Regional Credit Bank, with 80,000 frs. capital, showed in its 
ace sheet for the first seveu months of 1912, a total business done 
J50.000 frs. 

The Regional Pension Society has 2,400 members. 

The Society for the Encouragement of Rural Institutions has largely 
Shifted to these results, especially in undertaking, together with the 
■yron Federation of Agricultural Associations, and the Solidarity Avey- 
u ' se ; the expenses of publication and propaganda, and making 
ln the region the advantages of professional association. 

“ proposes to do even better and to give further security to the 
institutions in which it is interested, by means of a guarantee 
for their advantage. 
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The Roquefort Agricultural Society, in the foundation of which t 
Central Agricultural Society was concerned, is at once a foundation 
the Society for the Encouragement of Rural Institutions and of i 
Saint Aflrique Agricultural Syndicate. 

Finally, the Agricultural and Dairy Schools of Montaguac, w jj 
owe their origin to the generosity of its president, M. Maurice Fenaille 
been working since last November with the help of the En courage 
Society, which has founded scholarships for poor scholars, as has a 
been done by the General Coundfi of Aveyrcm and the Central Api< 
tural Society. 

The foundation of a Regional Accident Insurance Society and 
new credit institutions to facilitate the building Of healthy establish® 
and improvements, such as land reclamation, drainage and irrigati 
the establishment of schools for teaching Household management, n 
trades, and all industries that may serve to restore rural house! 
work, edter into the programme of the 3 oCiety, which will also as 
all undertakings for the purpose of bringing back emigrants to the cmm 
and keeping them there. 

Thus the Society for Encouragement will in due course mate 
adherents acquainted with the convalescent home of the Baiaque- 
Jean, the recent foundation of which by M. Maurice Fetraille has reali 
a desite long felt by the SoliAaritl Avtyronndise, and to the success 
which various associations in Paris and in the country contribute 
founding beds. 

The Society for Encouragement of the Rural Institutions of 
Central Plateau will found Agricultural Associations for supply of dri 
ing water to communes in need of the same, rectification of the coui 
of stireams, improvement of rural roads, and the opening of new marl 
for agricultural produce. 

Finally, every year, in its anhual sessions, it rewards every Krt 
evidence of devotion to rural institutions, fidelity to the soil and 
undertakings for the purpose of keeping the farmer in his native dish 
Among the rewards granted in this way in the Session of October 12 
1912, several wefe for farmers’ families who had remained on the ss 
farm and under the same masters for from fifty to two hundred yea 

(Summarised from the Chronique Social* i ie France, October ig«). 


KINGDOM OF HUNGARY, 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION. 


The new administrative organisation or agricultural as- 
sume. — At the meeting of its Executive Committee, held last 
a, the "Hungarian National Society of Agriculture,” which holds an 
fortant position in the " National League of Agricultural Assotia- 
o," discussed an Order of the Minister of Agriculture, granting a 
ite subvention for ten years to cover in part the costs of administra- 
ii of the Departmental (County) Agricultural Associations. 

In the course of the discussions, the committee recognised the 
Dtssity of ensuring the habitual prosperous working of the associations 
means of uniform provisions, and a uniform programme, in accord- 
ce with the Ministerial Order. 

In order to facilitate the realisation of this object, the executive 
inittee of the “ National League of Agricultural Associations'' has 
panted sub-committees to prepare a scheme of uniform book-keeping, 
desired by the Minister of Agriculture, and, also, to prepare a form 
uniform Rules; to organize agricultural lectures and courses of 
mestic industry, and livestock prize competitions and shows, to consider 
: way to obtain the adherence of farmers speaking other languages 
m Hungarian; and finally to prepare a scheme to regulate the iela- 
us and the co-operation of the associations and the agricultural 
lectors hips and delegates. 

The project for the uniform system of book keeping was completed 
fc end of last year, approved by the " National League of Agricul- 
nl Association," by the Minister of Agriculture and the Agricultural 
sodation, which at the beginning of the year inaugurated a, uni- 
* system of bookkeeping by double entry. The “ National League 
.Agricultural Associations ’’ gave all the assistance in its power 
d* Departmental Associations, not only in the preparation of the 
^ry books, but also by sending to the offices of the associations 
?*<! it a bookkeeper to give those concerned all practical inform- 
so 33 to facilitate the work of the inspectors appointed to examine 
* accounts, 

Tie committee delegated has terminated the project for a form of 
* 5 an d has sent it to all the Departmental Associations affiliated* 
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to the League, for consideration. The executive committee of t 
League will examine all the amendments that may be brought 
before proposing the definite approval of the scheme. 

A specially important provision in the scheme of Rules is y 
tending to establish a close bond between the Agricultural Clubs s 
the Departmental Agricultural Associations. The small number of ^ 
bers of Departmental Agricultural Associations is to be attributed to \ 
small proprietors not being represented individually but indite 
through the medium of the Agricultural Club. As the very erista 
of the Departmental Agricultural Associations demands the adherence 
the dass of small proprietors, the committee, when establishing 
scheme of Rules, felt it must oblige the Departmental Agricultr 
Associations to organize the largest possible number of Agriculti 
Clubs in the territory of the. County and unite them in a central org 
ization. 

The adherence of the Agricultural Clubs and their active participat 
in the Departmental Agricultural Associations were organised by 
Committee in such a way as to ensure the delegates of the dub 
certain place in the management of the Departmental Agricultural 
socrations. As far as concerns their intellectual life, the committee 
found that the most efficacious means of assuring it was to provide 
Agricultural Clubs affiliated to the Departmental Agricultural Asso 
tions with the “ Magyai Folmfives ” (Hungarian Fanner), a valuj 
periodical, perfectly adapted to its end, edited by the “ National Lea 
of Agricultural Associations.” 

The schemes for the uniform organization of Agricultural Lectu 
Courses of Domestic Industry, Livestock Prize Competitions and She 
as well as in reference to the adherence of the agricultural populal 
speaking another language than Hungarian, are still in course of | 
pa ration and are being discussed in the presence of a competent seed 
chief of the Agricultural Department, so that their approval by 
Department is assured. 

The agricultural public generally is of opinion that the sphere 
action of the Agricultural Inspectorships must be regulated, and the 
of the committee delegated by the '* National Agricultural League 
predsely to indicate the duties to be performed by the Inspectors! 
and those of the Departmental Agricultural Assodations. On this be 
plans are bdng prepared for the regulation of the useful co-opera! 
of the Departmental Agricultural Assodations with the Agricult 
Inspectorships and delegates. 

The present organisation of the agricultural delegations has 
recognised insuffident in every respect, and the Minister of Agriculi 
has proposed the foundation in every district of Agricultural Directors! 
which would be really State Chambers of Agriculture. The Comnu 
delegated by the " National League of Agricultural Assodations, » 
report to the executive committee of the said League, insisted up* 
necessity of ensuring a certain influence for the Departmental Agn 
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ial Associations on the action of the Agricultural Directorships : it 
(piles that the Associations should assist in the preparation of a 
togiamme and a scheme of work for the future Directorships : then , 
nt they institute in each district, in connection with the Directorships 
, agricultural council, the duty of which will be to prepare a pro- 
inune in collaboration with the social associations. On this council 
ere would be both delegates of the Departmental Agricultural 
B odation in the district of the Directorship and State officials. 

All these schemes have been the object of profound study, so that 
lC l! of them may greatly favour the future work of the Departmental 
gricultnral Associations, an integral factor in the development of Hun- 
uian Association. 


(Summariicd from “ KdtUUk ”, Official Organ of the “ Hungarian National Society of 
Agriculture.” Budapest. February 19th., 1913. Year XXIII. No. 14, pp. 469-470). 
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AUSTRIA. 


Bill, ON LIVESTOCK INSURANCE. 


OFFICIAL sources: 


sgierUNGSvorlagf. uerer den Versicherungsvertrag : No. 527 der Bcllagen zu den 
stcnogr. Protokollen des Abgeordneten Hause. XXI Session 1911 ( Government Bill on 
Insurance: No. 527 of the Short Hand Minutes of the Chamber of Deputies, 21st. Session, 
1911). Vienna, 1911. 


In 1907 the Austrian Government presented in the House of Lords 
Bill on Insurance ; but the work of the Legal and Economic Commiss- 
n, charged to examine the same, was interrupted by the close of the 18th. 
ssion. 

The bill was presented in the next session, which also closed before 
was approved. It was, however, presented for the third time at the 
jening of the 20 th. Session, on October zoth., 1909, and approved by the 
ouse of Lords on December 28th., with a few amendments proposed 
? the Special Commission. 

Then the bill was sent down to the Chamber of Deputies and examined 
f the Commision of Justice. On the proposal of Privy Councillor, Dr. Rit- 
' Vitek, who presented the Report, this Commission decided to ap- 
rove the bill in the form given it in the House of Lords, but the Parlia- 
wthaving been meanwhile dissolved, the proposal could not be approved 
1 the Chamber. 

At the opening of the 21st. session, the Government considered it 
s duty to bring the matter forward again, and, as it is probable that this 
ne it will be definitely approved, we think it well to give here the most 
1 * ) rtaat provisions of the bill from the agricultural point of view. We 

commence by indicating the provisions in chapter 4 of the first part 
^ Ml, relating to livestock insurance, reserving the discussion of t{ie 
'•Wsions relating to hail insurance for another number of our Bulletin. 
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The first section of the chapter relating to livestock insurance, thati 
§ 96, makes the insurer liable for loss by death of the animal insured J 
death both natural death and slaughter are intended). Animals may a y 
be insured against sickness or accident not causing death. 

The need of this latter kind of insurance is felt above all in the case, 
horses. We see that, in the intention of the law, in the insurance of |, M 
stock is also included insurance against loss the insured may suffer throug 
the veterinary department prohibiting the consumption of certain poitioi 
of the animal slaughtered ; it was thought that the general provisions f 
insurance were sufficient for this class of butcher’s beasts insurance. 


By § 97 of the bill, the insurer is not liable : 

(1) for loss through epidemic or other disease, whichalreadyentitl 
the insured to compensation from the authorities, even if he has losttl 
right to it through infringement of the veterinary regulations. 

(2) for loss through military measures in time of war or taken i 
account of disturbances or riots. 

(3) for loss through fire, explosion, lightning, flood or earthqual 

(4) for loss through injury during transport orin consequence of traj 
port of the insured animals by rail, boat, or any other means, as well as 
the course of loading or unloading. 

(5) for accidents to race horses on race courses or in other sports. 
These provisions limit the insurer’s liability ; the parties cannot i 

troduce any modification into the first exception, as it is to the public! 
terest that the provisions of the veterinary police be observed and penalti 
inflicted in case of their infringement. 

According to § 98 of the bill, the clause of the contract by virtue 
which, in case of the removal of the animal insured from a certain localil 
the insurer is relieved from liability, can only be pleaded by him when f 
animal has been removed for more than a week. 

Generally, the livestock insurance societies work in a angle localil 
so as better to control each of the individuals insured with them. It 
therefore understood that it is to the interest of the insurer to be re ev 
of his liability, when the animal is removed from the place where it ® 
be most easily inspected and attended to. On the other han , 
proprietors cannot be obliged to keep their animals always in one p' 
as they often have to take them to pasture lands, to market or 
distant places ; that is why in the bill this maximum term of a wee 


The insured is bound to advise the insurer without delay not : 
of the death of the insured animal, but also of every serious illn ess 1 s 
from, as well as of any serious accident of which it is the victim. * 
this illness or accident cannot be considered a disaster in terms of 
tract. Pot this purpose, it is enough that the notice be sent 
days from the date of the occurrence of the accident or the mani 
of the disease (§ 99). 
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The object of this provision is to prevent frauds on the part of the 
jred and. at the same time, to facilitate the inspection of the animals 
the insurer. Section 100 establishes that the insurer has the right 
risit and inspect the insured animals when he thinks fit. 

U the insured animal falls sick or meets with an accident, and even 
he sickness or accident do not seem to be serious, the insured must stili 
sediately call a veterinary surgeon or, if that is not possible, a person 
experience in the matter. 

The insurer is not obliged. to pay the costs of maintenance, and super- 
ion, the visits and attendance of the veterinary surgeon. 

The costs of the first visit of the veterinary surgeon in case of 
biess of an arumal insured are shared equally between the insurer and 
i insured. 

These provisions, contained in § ioi, for the protection of animals 
i the strict application of the veterinary regulations correspond, not 
ly with the interests of the insurer but also with those of the public. 

The cost of maintenance and treatment are only not borne by the 
titer, when the amount of the cost cannot be immediately determined and 
ert it would be difficult for the insurer to fix the premium to correspond, 
iwever, other arrangements may be inserted in the policy conditions. 
In virtue of § 102, if the insured, with culpable intention or serious 
ijigence, itltreats or neglects the animal, and, especially, if, in case of 
kness or accident, he abstains, intentionally or through serious neglig- 
ee, from calling in a veterinary surgeon or an expert, the insurer is re- 
ved of his liability, unless the ill treatment or negligence have no connec- 
n with the causes of the disaster or do not affect the amount of com- 
as ti on due from the insurer. 

Section 103 of the law makes a final provision in the insurer’s favour, 
rrirtue of it, the insured can only proceed to slaughter his animal 
tout the consent of the insurer, when the slaughter has been ordered 
' the authorities or is so necessary that the consent of the insurer cannot 
waited for. 

If the slaughter is made without observance of the above indicated 
ovision, the insurer is relieved of his liability. 

On the other hand , if the insured does not get the animal slaughtered, 
»i this is enjoined by the insurer, the latter is equally relieved of his 
Ulity, to the degree in which the amount of the loss would have been 
®nished if the insured had behaved as he should. 

As we see, the bill does not specify the cases of urgency, in which the 
sired is authorized immediately to slaughter, but from the statement of 
"sons it is evident, that immediate slaughter must be allowed especially 
■’to the aninjal to be slaughtered may still be sold and delivered at the 
ambles, the sale of the meat thus diminishing the amount of the loss, or 
to for the h uman e reason of putting an end to the animal’s sufferings. 

Section 104 establishes the principles in accordance with which the 
*®*r must proceed to compensate ; if the death of the animal insured 
** caused by sickness or accident, the compensation due from the insurer 
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is calculated ia accordance with the value the. animal has immedj 
before the sickness declared itself or the accident took place. “ 

: The utilisable portions of the animals dead or slaughtered must 
to the insurer with a view to their utilisation ; the proceeds, to the aaiot 
of the claim paid, belong, to the insurer. ' " 

The reasons assigned in the bill explain clearly the motive of t 
provision : if the compensation were calculated in accordance »jtlii 
value of the animal after the disaster, when it is already dead, the vali 
tion would give rise to doubts, and it would be difficult to calculate i 
value of the living animal. 

The insurer, as well as the insured, has the right to denounce contr 
However, if, among several animals insured, one is affected with an i n f 
tious disease, whether this result or not in the death of the animal, the 
surer cannot denounce contract. 

The advantage of this provision for the farmers insured is evidei 
the insurer has every interest to denounce contract, when he is peisuad 
that the risk Undertaken has increased during the term for which the a 
tract was passed, and, especially, if some infectious disease mates 
appearance among the livestock insured, but this denunciation oi conta 
would have serious consequences for the insured who would lose his ga 
antee, just at the moment when, he is most in need of it and would han 
find another insurer ready to undertake the risks for him. This is v 
the bill lays it down that livestock insurance must include the risk resi 
ing from the breaking out of an infectious disease. 

By virtue of § 106, if the insured has been guaranteed against a del 
in the animal insured, his right passes to the insurer, on condition that I 
latter compensates the insured for losses due to the defect in quest! 
However, the cession of such rights cannot take place to the detriment 
the insured. 

If such right has become forfeit through fault of the insured or if I 
latter has renounced his right, the insurer is relieved from liability, 
the degree to which he would have been able to reimburse him 
through exercise of the right. 

The object of this provision is to hinder illicit gains on the part of 1 
insured, if at the same time he received compensation from the insu 
and enforced his claim to guarantee against the person guaranteeing' 
animal to be free of defects. 

The provision in. § 107 is also important. It lays down that I 
insurer is liable also ip. case of death of tie animal within a month from I 
expiry of the term for which it is insured, if the death were causedb yd 
ease declaring itself or accident taking place while the contract is in f pI 

In conformity with the general rules for insurance against loss, I 
contract terminates on transfer of the animal to another party. J 
in virtue of § 107 if, during the period in which the animal is insured 
within a month, from date of expiry of the contract, in consequence 
some defect in the animal transferred which the seller was by law bcrfn 
guarantee to the buyer as free from defect, death of the animal in ques 
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des, the insurer is bound to compensate the insured up to the amount 
^guarantee given. 

This provision tends to facilitate sale or exchange of animals : since 
insurer can claim the premium for the whole period for which the 
trial is insured, it is nght that the insured should still be entitled to 
upensation even after sale of the animal. 

The insured is bound to guarantee the purchaser against defects in the 
sal, and he, thus, by virtue of his insurance, runs no risk, even for a 
nth after the expiry of his contract, although in such case it may be 
.posed that the disease existed before the sale. 

In this case, the compensation is not calculated on the value of the 
mal, but on the extent of the obligation to give security up to the 
itfflim value ; this insurance, therefore, in some degree, assumes the 
nacter of liability insurance. 

Even in case of the cession of a farm, it is to the interest of the farmer 
t the insurance shall not terminate, but continue, the purchaser taking 
place of the insured in the rights and duties consequent on the con- 
ct. The insurer has, however, the right to denounce contract, on a 
nth’s notice. 


Such are in short the bearing and the origin of the provisions of the 
I, as far as concerns livestock insurance, intended especially, as we have 
i, for the protection of the interests of the insured and consequently 
agriculture. 

We shall deal in a later number with the measures adopted in this 
mection by the veterinary council and the vicissitudes of the bill. 



BELGIUM. 


AGRICULTURAL INSURANCE SOCIETIES IN 1910. 


SOURCES : 

Expose statistique de la situation des Associations d’lnt£r£t Agricole pendant 
n£e 1910. {Statistics of Associations of Interest for Agriculture in the Year 1910), ft 
raent of Agriculture and Public Works. Brussels, Odry-Mommens, 1912, 


The Official Statistical Report on Belgian Agricultural Assodal 
recently published by the Department of Agriculture and Public Wi 
takes account also of the insurance societies, for which it gives the stab 
for 1910. We shall give a summary of them, to complete those to be fi 
in a former article (i) on the other kinds of societies. 


§ 1. Compulsory livestock insurance. 

Our readers know that, in Belgium, West Flanders has been since 
subject to the regime of compulsory livestock insurance. This insui 
compensates for losses through slaughter of livestock, ordered by the p 
authorities, and rejection of the meat as unfit for coi sumption. It : 
the Compulsory Livestock Insurance Fund was employed as follows: 


Numbers of Animals Insured. 


1st. Horses, one year old or over 3 ®> 3 IJ 

2nd. Horned Cattle, three mon ths old or over . . . 291,475 

3rd. Mules, one year old or over 2 - IW 

4th. Asses, one year old or over 543 

5th. Sheep, three months old or over T 7 ’ 4 22 


Total . . • 349 $ r 


(1) Bee Bulletin of Economic and Social Intelligence, April, 1913, page 19. 
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Amount oj Premiums. 

gorses . • • frs. 20,720.75 at 0.50 frs. per head, a year or more old 
gorned Cattle » 73,526.25 at 0.25 s 


, Mules 
.Asses . 
. Sheep 

Total 


636.00 

66.45 

694.26 


95.643-7I 


per head, three months or 
more old. 

at 0.30 # per head, a year or more old. 
at 0.15 » per head.ayearor more old. 
at 0.03 i> per head, three months or 
more old, minimum pay- 
ment 0.15 frs. 


Amount of Claims in 1910 : 


for 


443 horses 
24 mules 
11 asses 

1,121 head of hom ed 
cattle 


(maximum claim frs. 60) 
( ” " ” 20) 

( ” ” ” 20) 


(ordinary cases) 

8 head of horned (tuberculosis giving right to 
cattle additional compensation) 

57 head of homed (affected with anthrax, giv- 
cattle ing right to additional com- 

pensation ) 

195 sheep 


26,288.00 

475-00 

220.00 

81,727.02 

7I-65 


1,749-50 

2,076.19 


it is, for 1,859 animals, altogether frs. 112,607.36 

On January 1st., 1911 the fund amounted to 1,525,231.09 frs. 


§ 2. Mutual cattle insurance societies. 

lu addition to the " Compulsory Insurance Fund, " for West Flanders, 
which we have spoken, there is a voluntary livestock insurance fund in 
! Province of Antwerp. In 1910, 5,545 fanners had insured with this 
id 16,347 head of homed cattle for an amount of 6,769,300 frs. The 
ins paid in the year amounted to 155.919 frs. 

In the other provinces, livestock insurance was exercised by local mut- 
I societies, generally giving compensation up to two thirds of the value 
the animals lost. In West Flanders itself and in the province of Antwerp 
¥ form a valuable complement to the two above mentioned funds. 

(a) Insurance of Horned Cattle. 

In 1910 the voluntary insurance of homed cattle attained a remarkable 
wlopment. And since it represents the form of insurance of homed cattle 
^widespread in Belgium, we think it well to give in the following table 
'most important data in relation to the societies engaged in it that year! 
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Number of Members 



Number 



Huai*, 

Provinces 

of 



(rf Aalnujj 


Societies 

Effective 

Honorary 

Insured 






Antwerp 

106 

10,210 

150 

32,790 

Brabant 

208 

23,910 

362 

4M33 

West Flanders 

50 

3,225 

24 

'3,623 

East Flanders 

256 

28,710 

49b 

87,281 

Ilainaut 

80 

4,328 

95 

13,115 

Ltege 

ns 

7.725 

160 

32,170 

Limbourg 

167 

16,988 

150 

50,550 

Luxembourg 

98 

2,oq8 

14 

3,688 

Namur 

102 

6,750 

89 

'5,6m 

Total . . . 

1,185 

103.944 

1,540 

295,660 

Antwerp 

18 

1.550 

30 

( 

5,021 

Brabant 

5 

580 

4 

1,090 

West Flanders 

9 

9 

• 

1 

East Flanders 

8 

520 

3 

1,870 

Hainan! 

9 

9 

» 

I 

1 Mtt» 

2 

21b 

9 

810 

Limbourg 

2 

70 

9 

igO 

Luxembourg 

» 

1 

» 

J 

Namur 

9 

9 

» 

i 

Total . . . 

35 

2,930 

37 

8,981 

Recognised Societies 

1,185 

103,944 

1,54° 

295,660 

Unrecognised Societies 

35 

2,930 

37 

8,981 

Total . . . 

1,220 

106,874 

1.5^7 

304.641 1 
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Ft. 

Fr. 

FT. 

Fr. 

ft. |i 

Bast Ftasders livestock Reinsurance 
Federation, at Ghent 

193 

69,079 

90,260 

4.740 

53,575 

25,000 

1 

23,000 Uj 

Province of Umbourg livestock Rein- 
surance Federation at Hasselt- . . 

163 

5 o-a» 

57,880 

1,800 

32,660 

5/000 

-3,8-9 33, 

Brabant livestock Reinsurance Fed- 
eration, at Louvain 

IOI 

-8.0(5 

36,-07 

1,662 

-7,-76 

- 

20,wj«, 

Province of Ltege livestock Reinsur- 
ance Federation, at L&ge .... 

81 

*4.217 

30,297 

400 

28,750 

- 

22,246 6l, 

Hainaut livestock Reinsurance Feder- 
ation, at Moos 

57 

7.954 

r 7,000 

736 

9,700 

1,000 

9-724' li 

livestock Reinsurance Federation, at 
Tnmhout 

45 

17,092 

43.49® 

1,400 

*2,554 

7,530 

17,H3 % 

Livestock Reinsurance Federation at 
Heyst op den Berg 

20 

7.W3 

1*080 

400 

7,863 

2,300 

5,967 1 s 

province of Luxembourg livestock 
Reinsurance Federation, at Arlan 

98 

3,688 

12,105 

2.3 *4 

5,210 

1,000 

5,223; Ii 

Brabant livestock Reinsurance Feder- 

16 

7,-67 

29,253 

300 

17,898 

10,000 

— 1 

Iivestock Reinsurance Federation, at 
Haunesche 

20 

2,309 

3,900 

600 

3.516 

- 

3,5*61 i 

Reinsurance Section of the Province 
of Antwerp Agricultural Fund . . 

,6 

5,057 

6,158 

270 

2,528 

3 ,* 4 ® 

1,918: : 

livestock Reinsurance Federation, at 

6l 

5,200 

19,091 

307 

12,577 

4,750 

11,5/7! 22 

West Flanders livestock Reinsurance 
Federation, at Routers 

23 

7,966 

7,860 

123 

3,768 

1,050 

3 , 768 ^ 

Hainant livestock Reinsurance Fed- 
eration, at Tbuin 

6 

r,888 

3,4-6 

- 

3,3-6 

- 

1,663 ' 

livestock Reinsurance Federation, at 

6 

256 

883 

*35 

930 

- 

1,078; 









— -i* - 

| Total . . . 

** 

23?, 881 

396 , 77 * 

14,179 

232,23* 

50,970 

*»Wi* 
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3f I,i85 legally recognised mutual societies as shown above, 908 or 
reinsured. 

(b) Insurance oj Horses Used in Agriculture and of Stallions. 

fins branch of insurance was carried on in Belgium, in 1910, by 230 
; b eSi distributed in the Provinces as follows : East Flanders 51, Bra- 
'■ a, Ijrubourg 41, West Flanders 35, Antwerp 30, Luxembourg 13, 
it, Hsinaut 4, , Namur 2. They had 30,644 members, who had in- 
i 39,582 horses for an amount of 53,239,167 frs. The number of dis- 
isin the year was 1,858 ap.d the amount of the claims paid by the so- 
je *as 922,883 frs. The societies themselves received from their own 
ibeis contributions amounting to 882,796 frs and the working expenses 
imted altgether to 49,274 frs. On December 31st., their total credit 
uce was 689,303 frs. 

Jist as we have seen in the case of the mutual homed cattle insurance 
ieties, also these horse societies usually reinsure, ar.d , indeed, of the 
mutual societies in existence, quite 227 were reinsured, in 10 feder- 
us in 1910. The 227 mutual societies had reinsured 46,847 horses, 
jng over to the Federations for the purpose a total amount of 
>839 frs, towhichmust be added 21, 999 frs. for provincial and 145,261 frs. 
Government subventions. During the same year, the Federations 
I altogether to pay their affiliated societies 371,034 frs. in compensation. 
Itis finally to be observed that at the above date there were in Belgium 
lutual stallion insurance societies, with altogether 641 members, which 
1 insured 1,000 stallions for an amount of frs. 3, 560,100. In the year 
re were 28 disasters for which the societies had to pay the insured 
jljjfrs., while they received 56,687 frs. in premiums. 

(c) Goat Insurance. 

Goatinsuran.ee was transacted in 1910 by 482 societies, most of them 
ast Flanders (201) and West Flanders (187). They had 46,090 members, 
bad insured 61,797 head for 1,232,021 frs. During the year there 
e 4,381 disasters, for which the societies had to pay 43,843 francs in 
ipensation, while they received from them 37 , 37 * f racc s in premiums, 
re is also a system of reinsurance for the goat societies, by which 
societies, belonging to 5 federations, profited. 

(d) Pig Insurance). 

The insurance of pigs is the least usual. The statistics examined, in 
show the existence of 112 mutual societies of this character, in which 
to pigs, belonging to 9.305 members, were insured. There are also 
rations reinsuring pigs : in 1910 there were four, to which 99 societies 
* affiliated. 
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§ 3. Hail insurance. 


In 1895, eight societies transacted this branch of insurance, thiee^ 
limited liability societies, two co-operative societies and the other tl 
mutual societies; Hat year the value of the piroduce insured by tl 
amounted to 5,599,653 fas. and the claims paid to 85,480 fas, We have 
later information on the subject. • - 

In 1899, a mutual cantonal hail society was founded at Rumbeke 
West Flanders, legally recognised by decree of June 20th., 1900, ; 
neither with regard to it do we' possess recent statistics. 


FRANCE. 

(Algeria). 


AGRICULTURAL mutual insurance among 
THE NATIVES OF ALGERIA. 


ofsiciai, source: 

nr Gis6»M. DE LA COMMISSION (iTJNISIEN'NE) D’AHELIOEATION DE L'ACEXCULUTEE 

OTGtelE, constitute par le ittcret du 13 mai 1911 {General Report of the 1 umrtan Com- 
tiaionl or the Improvement of Native Agriculture, constituted by Decree 0/ May 13 th., 1911). 
'unis, 1912. 


We find among the Algerian fellaheen a very wide spread institution 
ri TotuM. It is a sort of labour co-operative society, never lasting 
e than one day. It is formed by the farmer who is late with his plough- 
or his harvesting 1 he appeals to his neighbours, who lend their assist- 
t gratuitously. But he gives them, by way of reward, ore or two meals, 
rding to the season. 

Taking a hint from this system, which permits of the accomplishment 
auch excellent work in a short time, certain Algerian colonists, on the 
itive of M. Vallet of Fedj-M’zala, with the assistance of three natives 
ded societies to enable' their adherents to protect themselves more 
iletely, by means of assistance rendered in kind, either against losses 
ugh damage to their crops by hail and other disasters to which agri- 
ue is exposed, or by death of their livestock. In this way the first 
Ml Ploughing Societies, were formed, especially the Rouached society, 
k gave good results. 

Bat whilst these new societies were highly appreciated by the colon - 
the natives, opposed to all idea of insurance refused to join them In 
Algerian Farmers’ Congress, held at Constantine in 1909, M. Vaillet 
A-i the following resolution. 

"Rat the Supreme Government of Algeria order the organization, 
itual Houghing Societies like that working at Rouached, in the native 
toy, side by side with those to be founded in the centres of colamsa- • 
and the employment of their funds for the formation of so- 
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deties for the assistance of farmers in time of calamity. " In k-MWOU 
with this resolution the Governor General, in a drcular of November n* 
1909, strongly urged the foundation of Mutual Ploughing Societies, 
showed that such sodeties allow of : 

1st. the more or less complete insurance of the members, bya*. 
of loans in kind, on the one hand against damage to their crops by bail, 
on the other against losses through death of their livestock ; 

2nd. the foundation of experimental farms, for the extension oft, 
em farming methods among the natives, with the use of French plou 

and selected seeds ; . , , .. . . 

3rd the encouragement and even the foundation, by virtue of 
laws in force, espedally that of July 14th., 1908, of Mutual Agricultt 

Credit Banks. . .. „ 

Thirteen admi nistrators hastened to carry out the Govern® 
instructions by founding Mutual Ploughing Sodeties in the beghum; 
the agricultural season of 1909-1910. 

When the Government interested itself in the matter, the nat 
consented to join the new sodeties, but rather under compulsion to 

thdr own accord. . . 

After, the first trial made in 1909-1910, M. Perruchot, Depart™ 
Professor of Agriculture at Constantine, came to the followng condor 

“1st I have not heard the advantages offered hy the Mutual Pk 

ing Societies anywhere disputed; but the natives do not always™ 
stand the object aimed at in the foundation of these societies. The] 
not really appreciate them until after a calamity, a hailstorm, foreran 

when they reedve their compensation ; 

2nd. In order that satisfactory results may be obtained, the 
administration must interest itself sincerely in the new institution ; a 
work must be done very carefully, whence the necessity of good « 
ment and strict supervision; the sale of produce must 
the most favourable conditions ; finally, the society must be manap 
economically as possible, and its funds devoted to purposes of mem- 

The first year, in spite of uncertainties and imperfections at the . 

the total profits were 35.315-9° ^ Mutual Pk 

Finally, the following are M. Vallet's conclusions on the Mutual 

^ “The Mutuality Congress, held at Constantine, 
considering that the Mutual Ploughing Societies have sdready & 
able results, in the few trials that have been 
colonisation and in the native circles of the depart*^ 

considering that by a reasonable and well ^emtood^- 
in a few years, without any pecuniary sacrifice on the . tb j s 

nor any departmental or colonial subsidy, there may be “ , 

a°v«7 considerable fund, sufficient almost completely to cover 0 
. through a calamity affecting Algerian agriculture, 
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congratulates the Algerian administration on the efforts it has made 

* the last few months m vanous douars of the department ” St 

BuflCj . 

and urges it in the interest of aU the farmers of the Colony whether 
neb or native, to persevere m this course and to create a snedalM^ 

-5 ixsa~&r. 
^S32SSES£±£s£: 

ass ass tsyaxa 

otion of the natives who have given their labour. This result his been 
W ed without any change in the manner of farming £ most cat? 
p'oughmg sowmg, reaping and threshing have been done on the native 

tJZ&szss : pW at their ^ — ■«£ 

With their funds, the Mutual Ploughing Societies have purchased 

S ° Wng and 50rt “S machines), and almost all 
ensured the fields of the society and the crops of the individual mem- 
i against Ddil. 

Ita therefore this trial of Mutual Ploughing Societies has fully sue 

^ 831,1 tllat oltcn the natives do not appreciate this 
ituhon at its true value and are determined only to see fait a new tax 
rced by Government. They are only persuaded when the reserve 
[allows of those concerned receiving compensation in money almost to 
amount of the crop destroyed by hail. And it is only by means of 
jble results that these mutual associations can develop and, gradually 
i the country to the greatest advantage of all. 

We think it well to give here the annual report of a Mutual Ploughing 
etyou the Tunisian frontier. That of Souk-Ahras may be taken as an 
nple. 

Bie first trial, in 1909-1910, was only made in three douars. In the 
na year ten douars had mutual societies . 

In six of them only one plot was cultivated ; in the others two and even 
t were sown. They were so near each other that the distance to be 
™ b y the members was reduced to the utmost. 
k Government has observed that, in the douars in which the Mutual 

* S Societies have been able to work on several points judiciously 
«imtha view to the various groups, the different kinds of agricul- 

work were performed most satisfactorily and there were fewer cases 
ration on the part of possible adherents. The number of mem- 
sown 108 hectares with com: they have not 
tii t m resu I ts for the year 1910-1911 are shown in the 
Stable. The unit of measure employed is the double decalitre. 
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Names at Douars 

' 

Area Sown 

with Corn 

(Hectares) 

Grain Sows 
(Corn) 
(Doable 
Decalitres 

Gain 

Harvested 

(Corn) 

(Doable 

Deeaticwi) 

Tifech 

n*/ t 

76 

353 

Beni Barbar 

>5 

”5 

281 

Ouled-Soukies 

10 

79 

96 

Zarouria 

5 

30 % 

108 

M£rahma 

18 

120 

282 

Maurania 

6 

46 

103 

Maddouda 

9 

59 

196 

Rhedara 

12 

81 

201 

Ouled-Dhia 

8 Mi 

57 

171 

Oulllen 

13 

79% 

»i% 

Total . . . 

108 Hectares 

743 

i, 992 I>.d.^ 


Yitlj 

Pe 

Call 


* 

2 M 

l.ii 

353 

2 35 

U t 

2 3 » 

248 

3 

M3 


In the douars Bcni-barbar, the fields of the Society suffered by b 
but as they were insured, the society received 1,026 francs in compensat 

The administrator had insured the crops of the members of tie 1 
ive Thrift Society of his commune to the amount of 15 %. He had 
ultilised the funds of the Mutual Labour Society to assure the maul 
of 50 % compensation. After the storms of 1911, the members of 
Thrift Society were compensated to the amount of 25,603.09, and tl 
of the Mutual Houghing Society, comparatively few in number, tot 
of 24,640.52 frs. 

The advantages of the latter society could not be more clearly she 
as each native received about 160 fis. per carucate. Immediately after 
harvest, the grain belonging to the society was taken to the nea 
market and sold by public auction. 

The establishment of the “ touiza " days is left to the native repres 
atives of the commune ; they must inform the administrator of tie 
fixed, so that he may be present himself or send a representative. 

Immediately the work is finished, the sheiks must publish the® 
with the list of natives who took part in it. The reports are examiner 
the administrator and then forwarded to the treasurer, who abstracts 
figures for entry in his books, and files them, giving them nt® 
corresponding with those in the register. 

The consultation of all the documents is thus as easy as p 089 
this book-keeping does not demand any special competence and reduces 
writing work to the utmost. v . 

The following was the financial situation of the society on . e 
1st., 1911. 
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Revenue 

Credit Balance from 1909-1910 
Sale of 199 y 2 Measures of Com 
Sale of Straw 


Total . . . . 


Expenditure 

Hail Insurance . . . 
Miscellaneous Expenses 


Balance 


Total . . . . 


300.70 

6,148.45 

27 


6,476-15 


3,210.53 

23-35 

3,233-90 


6,475-15 fo- 3i 2 33-9° fra. = 3,242.90 frs. 


RUSSIA, 


LIVESTOCK INSURANCE IN FINLAND. 


OFFICIAL SOURCES: 

Bidrag till F inlands Officiella Statistik. XXII. FOrsakringsvasendei . a a 
B i till 9. {Contributions to the Official Statistics of Finland, XXII. Insurant, A n 
B 1 to 9). Helsingfors, 1904.-1913. 

Statistisk Arsbok for Finland, 1911 (Statistical Yearbook for Finland , 1911). Hebini 
1911. 

OTHER SOURCES: 

BerlOf (G.) and Zetterman {G. I,.): Finsk Forsakrings* Arsbok 1912, ( Yearbook ojlm 
in Finland ), Helsingfors, 1912 

Dei dlighetsst atistik fOr Hastar (Statistics of Horse Mortality). “Forsakringstidskrift 11 
surance Review), Nos. 11 and 12, 1912. Helsingfors, 1912. 

Elajnvaktjutus stjombssa (Livestock Insurance in Finland). “ Wakuulussanomia ” [Im 
Bulletin), No. 5 . 1912. Helsingfors, 1912. 

KREATTTRSFdRSAKRINGSBOLAGET I FINLAND. BRRATTELSE QfVER BOLAGETS FeMTONJ 

vArxsamhet, 1897-1911 (The Livestock Insurance Society in Finland. Report onto I 
of the Society from 1897 to 1911). Helsingfors, 1912. 

SKANDINAVISKA KR£ATURSP#RSA.KRINGSB0LAGET, BBRAITELSE 6fVER BOLAGET TJDGi 
Varksamhet 1890-1910. (Scandinavian Livestock Insurance Society. Report of Iht 1 
of the Society from 1890 to 1910). Stockholm, 1910. 


§ 1. General sketch. 

Of the various branches of agricultural insurance nowin use, onlyl 
livestock and fire insurance, are transacted in Finland. The <ha 
caused by hail there is not too considerable. So hail insurance hasj 
yet been introduced. The diet of 1912 did indeed formulate proposals 
the compulsory accident insurance of workmen, to include, under 
conditions agricultural labourers, but these proposals have not yeti 
t approved. The necessity for insurance against plant disease ar.eUgj 
' frost, introduced into certain countries, is not sufficiently felt in M 
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Tii the following pages, we propose to examine in outline the subject 
iwstock insurance' in this country and shall give a few horse mortality 

ICS. * 

In Finland livestock insurance is exclusively transacted by mutual 
eties, or by large national or provincial societies, or by small local 
toal societies. 

la Sweden, when 1 the agricultural and economic conditions are, except 
lie southern provinces, little varied, the societies show a continually 
easing tendency to centralise. In Finland, experience has not yet 
#n what form of society is best suited to the conditions of the country. 
At present the two types complete each other. In fact each of them 
its advantages and its disavantages. The small local society, formed 
mg fanners of the same place who know each other, allows of a very 
ctual mutual supervision over the maune r of keeping the animals. The 
hug expenses are insignificant and the premiums, therefore, are very 
, But the mutual local society is not suitable for the insurance of large 
1 holders and has not sufficient funds for ordinary livestock mortality 
s. The large mutual societies, in their turn, are in a position to corn- 
site the risks better by extending their operations over a larger area ; 
,on the other hand, the mutual supervision loses some of its efficiency 
the working expenses are considerable. 

The first societies to be established in Finland were two national mut- 
societies, founded in 1890 and 1896. Since 1897, local societies have 
1 founded in which above all the small farmers insure their large live- 
k. In recent years the large mutual societies have gained ground again. 
The national and provincial societies only insure horses and honied 
le, Afewof the small local societies — 2101910 — alsoinsure pigs. 

The following table, prepared from the figures in the reports of the in- 
to of insurance societies in Finland, clearly shows the development of 
stock insurance. For the small local mutual societies we have only 
i for the period 1905-191 0, 
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National and Provincial Mutual Societies 


Local Hotoal Sod«i 8 

Years 

Number 

Total 

Amount 

Assured 

Maxes (t) 

Animals Insured 

Number 

Total 

Amount 

Arirr^Jl 

lcmc 4 W 


Horses 

Horned 

Cattle 

Marcs 

Bones 

Bos* 

Crttt 










1892 . . . 

I 

1,492,818 

3700 

— 

— 

— 

— 


1893 •• • 

I 

2,063,929 

5.331 

— 

— 

— 

--- 


1894 • 

I 

2.994.444 

6.514 

— 

— 

— 

- 

- 

1895 .. . 

I 

3.451.831 

7-038 

— 

— 

— 

- 

- 

1896 .. . 

I 

3,671.336 

7.418 

— 

— 

— 

- 

- 

1897 . . . 

2 

5 . 773.948 

10,940 

6,282 

— 

— 

- 

‘ - 

1898 , 

2 

7,824,696 

15,287 

7.131 

— 

— 

- 

- 

1899 . . . 

2 

10,052,018 

19,640 

7,615 

— 

— 

- 

- 

1900 . . . 

2 

10,030,530 

20,089 

5,781 

— 

— 

- 

- 

1901 . . . 

2 

8.720,512 

18,805 

4.238 

— 

— 

- 

- 

1902 . . . 

2 

7 . 528,995 

17,137 

2,947 

— 

- 

- 

- 

1903 .. . 

2 

6,574,610 

15,186 

2,667 

— 

- 

- 

- 

1904 . . . 

2 

5,389,090 

12.333 

2,003 

40 

(*16,890,999 

12,358 

30.2 

1905 . . 

2 

5.921,200 

12,192 

6,144 

56 

9,045,952 

17,901 

35,6 

1906 . . 

. (i) 2 3 

6 . 476,355 

12,552 

8,720 

76 

10,793.146 

21,892 

40,7 

1907 . . . 

2 

7 - 353 , 28 o 

13,856 

9,637 

81 

12,337.366 

25,796 

413 

1908 . . . 

2 

8,486,105 

15440 

10,927 

85 

14,068,611 

30,360 

413 

1909 . . . 

4 

11,107,024 

21,790 

14.127 

91 

14,019,078 

28,769 

434 

I9IO . . . 

4 

12,729,477 

24.385 

16,393 

100 

14433,806 

29,495 

42,1 

I 9 II - . . 

4 

13.877492 

27,188 

17,428 

— 

— 

— 



(i) i Finland marc - i franc. „ „ . „ „ 

(i) The small livestock insnred by some erf those societies were too few for the figure 
be given here. . 

(3) Up to 1909, the official Statistical Returns give the data of the Provincial 8ociet? 
since 1906), Pinska kreatvrsfdrsdMringsbolagct fir lawM, among those for local societies- 
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It WiB be very interesting to considerthe proportioaof the total number 
msamd boises and homed cattle in the country. Although tids 
ipotOoiihas risen very muchin recent years, it was on January rst l«r 
ly 19.1 /« for borees and 5,1 / £ or horned cattle. We have tor oiu pur- 
se »“* ** ° £ the supphed by the inspector of insurance societies 
Finland, because the information given by the official livestock statist- 
j j. ports only refers to 1907. However, the reports of the inspector 
lyshow the niimber ol horses over 3 years old and that of homed cattle 
at years old, whilst the societies also insure foals and calves The 
, portions gi^n above do not therefore strictly correspond with the real 
mes. When compared with the corresponding percentages for Sweden 
fob «« 69.8 % for horses and r 5 ,t o /o fol horned cattle (1), the Finland 
B show that much progress still has to be made in Finland in the field of 
stock insurance (a). Before we give a few special particulars on the two 
ferent forms of society, let us mention that in Finland state intervention 
the field of livestock insurance is limited to the supervision of the sodet- 
by the inspector of insurance sodeties, appointed by the Government 
There is no special law on insurance societies as yet but one is pra- 
ted. The insurance sodeties are, at present, as far as concerns the rati- 
jtiori of their rules, the declaration, to be made to Government etc 
ijectto the same legislative provisions as the ordinaryindustrial and com- 
dal societies. 


§ 2. National and provincial societies. 

There are at present in Finland three national societies {Abo hastfor- 
Wngsbolag (Abo Horse Insurance Sodety), Kreaturs/onakringsbolaget 
‘\*kni (Livestock Insurance Sodety in Finland) and Finska Kreaturs- 
siknngsbolaget for landet) (Finland Rural Livestock Insurance Sodety) 
I one provincial society, Uledbcrgh Ians dmsesidiga kreatursfdrsakring - 
kf (Mutual Livestock Insurance Society of the Government of Uleaborg), 
nsacting livestock insurance. 

Abo histforsakringsbolag was founded in 1890 and only insures horses ; 
'■(‘Imfdrsdkrings bolaget i Finland dates from 1896 and Finska krcaturs- 
Mmngsbolagei fir landet (up to rgi2 Landskommernas i Egentliga 
kreatursf 6 rsdkringsbolag) from 1912. The work of Uleiborg Ians 
krcatursjirsdkringsbolag began in 1909. 

We saw above the general progress of the Finland insurance sodeties 
to i9U, The following table showsin greater detail the progress of the 
8? mutual sodeties in this latter year, 

('] Calculated ou the same basis, according to the official Swedish Statistical Returns in 
t'idskrift , ulqifven a f Kungl. SUUistiska Centralbyrdn (Statistical Review, Published 
Hayal Central Statistical Bureau), 1912, No. 1. Stockholm. 

* Fur ffie purposes of this comparison, we have, not taken account of the differences in 
tof the insurable risk in the two countries; these differences are of such slight import - 
K 10 ^ve but a very slight influence on the result, , 




Among the homed cattle insured on December 3tst., ign, 6,1 
or 39.6 % were insured by individual policies, and 10,354 01 6°-4 % 
collective policies. The corresponding amounts assured were 949, 
marcs and 1,649,380 marcs. 

These amounts are distributed as follows among the above menliu 
societies : 



Individual 

Insurance 



Kreatursffirsakxingsbolaget i Finland , . . 
Finska Kreaturs ffirsakringsbolaget i landet . 
Uledborgs lausonmldigakreatursfBrsakrings- 
bolag 


As we see Finska kreatumiBrsikringsbolaget {Sr landet only trass 
individual insurance, whilst the two other societies transact a on 
different proportions, both individual and collective insurance, 
the amount of the claims was as follows : 
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~ ' " .1 

Hones 

Homed Cattle J 


Number 

Amount 

1b 

Marcs 

Number 

Amount 

In 

Marcs 

Ito hastfSreSkringsbolag 

280 

78,828 



gTdtursforsakringsbolaget i Finland . 

328 

100,772 

129 

14,182 

pfoska kreatursfdra&kringsbolaget for 



landet 

82 

21,889 

33 

2,251 

Lfleiborgs l&ns dmflesidigakreattirsforsa- 




kriagsWaK 

III 

27,059 

55 

4,942 

Total . . . 

801 

228,547 

217 

21,375 


la the same year the proportion of accidents for all the societies was 
hoises 3-1 % an d for homed cattle 1.3 % of the animals insured. The 
ins paid amounted to 2.13 % in the cast of horses, and 0.69 % in that 
homed cattle, of the total amount assured. The average claim paid 
t horse was 414.82 marcs and per head of homed cattle 149.15 marcs. 
As there are in general very few accurate documents dealing with this 
j]ert, we reproduce below, in the following table, the data for the years 
15-1911. We shall see from it the manifest increase in the amount of 
ims paid, that is to say, of the beneficent effects of insurance. 


Year 

Proportion 

of Animals Insured, Victims 
of Accidents 

Proportion of Claims 
Paid to Total Amount 
Insured 

Claims Paid 

per Accident in Marks 


Horses 

% 

Homed 

Cattle 

% 

Horses 

% 

Horned 

Cattle 

% 

Horses 

Homed 

Cattle 

905 

2.9 

1.6 

I.76 

1.01 

254.OO 

80.00 

906 . . . . . 

31 

1.0 

I.80 

070 

249.60 

90 00 

QO7 

3-2 

1.2 

2.20 

0.87 

266.90 

IOI.50 

1908 

2.9 

-1.0 

1.62 

060 

264.90 

91.80 

1909 

2.7 

1.2 

r.88 

O.70 

285.90 

86.00 

1910 

29 

13 

I 89 

0.8l 

286.60 

107.40 

19 H 

31 

i-3 

2.13 

0.69 

4I4 82 

14915 


I9H, 428 horses and 217 head of homed cattle were killed and 373 
tses were depredated in value through acddents. Payment of no claim 
* tefused on account of insufficient care of the animal. The premiums 
fleeted that year amounted to 324,612 marcs, or 2.3 % of the valtte 
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assured, The woiking expenses and commissions came to 102, 17; 

Off 31 % of the amount of the premiums collected in the year. 

It would be very interesting to examine the different forms of 
ance undertaken by the societies. Unhappily, the information furnish 
by the various societies is very incomplete, except in the case of the jj> 9 
tufs/drsakringsbolaget i Finland, at present indeed the largest society Wlt | 
ing. We reproduce below the information furnished by it : 

I. Insurance against death of livestock, or simple insurance. Co„ 
pensation is given in this case for the total assured amount for livesbx 
dying or that have to be slaughtered owing to severe disease or stno, 
accident, or compensation for not more than three fourths of the ass® 
amount for animals slaughtered on account of chronic disease, with tl 
approval of the board of management of the society, on the advice ol 
veterinary surgeon. 

H. Simple insurance of homed cattle. Compensation is giver i 
the same way as above, except in the case of death through dysentery 1 
calving fevers. The premiums for such insurance are the lowest. . 

III. General horse insurance, or insurance against death and depreciitk 
in value of horses. The conditions are still the same, except that the cot 
pensation is peduoed to half the assured amount for horses depreciated: 
value through disease or accident, which after treatment by the veterina 
surgeon have been pronounced incurable but may, however, still he ei 
ployed for work and breeding. The compensation may not exceed 01 
third of the amount assured. Horses for which the sock ty has given era 
pensation under this head remain the property of their owners, but pa 
ment of the daim entails the cancellation of the contract. 

In a form of insurance with lower premiums risks from spavin 1 
excluded. 

IV. Insurance of horses engaged in agricultural work, against h 
and accident. This branch of insurance is espedally for horses employ 
in agricultural work. They must belong to a group of at least lour bos 

The insurance covers the riskof death and disease or wounds of a natii 
necessitating slaughter in the opinion of the veterinary surgeon. The pit) 
iums are low and the amount assured may not exceed 500 marcs p 
horse. 

V. Collective insurance of homed cattle belonging to groups 0/ 
least ten head. Compensation is given up to the amount assured in the ca 
of death or slaughter on account of certain specified diseases, the nun! 
of which are fixed in the contract. 

KreatursfSrsdkringsbolaget i Finland does not insure horses over 
years and foals of less than six months old, nor does it insure indivi* 
bead of homed cattle above tbe age of 10 years or under that of sis mcnm 

The maximum amount assured per sodety is 3,000 marcs for w® 
between 4 and 10 years and 1,000 marcs for homed cattle between 2 81 
9 years. The amounts are less for older and younger animals. 

Tbe amount assured must never exceed */ s ths, of the real value ol 
animal. 
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ju tjje case of horses, spavin and colic are the most frequent causes of 
•ji or depreciation in value Occident is a cause of only secondary import- 
^ Jo the case of homed cattle, the most frequent causes are dysentery 
„d calving fever. 


§ 3. Small local societies. 

As we said above, the first local livestock insurance society was founded 
1897. In 1900 there were still only six, but after that their number 
dly increased, largely owing to the efforts made by the Pellervo society, 
chhas not only encouraged the advance of co-operation in Finland, but 
also exerted the most beneficial action in the field of local mutual 

stock insurance. 

We have already seen in the first table inserted in this article, the im- 
tant increase of local mutual societies. Let us only add here that the 
,[ amount they assured at the end of 1910 was 10,323,003 marcs for hors- 
4,110,803 marcs for homed cattle and 29,615 marcs for pigs. 

It is interesting to consider that of roo societies existing on January 
I 9 II, 561 assuring 7,667,50 7 marcs belonged to the Government of 
sa, whilst in the seven other Governments of Finland there were only 
a 4 uring 6,795,914 marcs. The reason is that, in the Government of 
isa, the land fit for cultivation is almost entirely owned by peasants 
io, being more especially awake to the advantages of the local mutual 
jeties, prefer to insure their livestock with them. 

Among the small mutual societies existing in 1910, 22 only insured 
rses and 4 only insured homed cattle ; the 74 others insured both horses 
d homed cattle , and two of them included pigs among the animals they 

snred. . . 

The clauses of the contracts Vary greatly in the different societies, 
ime calculate their premiums on the real value of the animal, but only 
w compensation in case of death up to s /« ths. of the value insured, 
thers calculate their premiums only on </ 5 ths. of the real Value, but pay 
impensation up to this amount. 

Some societies grant compensation only in case of death or compuls- 
ly slaughter ; others also undertake the risk of depreciation m Value up 
ithe amount of half that assured. Generally, the small local mutual so- 
ieties do not insure very low values : the minimum being 1,000 marcs in 
ecase of horses and 150 marcs in that of homed cattle. 

The small space at our disposal prevents our entering into details 

the Various systems. ... , • .. 

With regard to the importance of their risks, the societies maybe 

” a ped as follows : 
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Local Mutual Societies according to the. Importance of their Ri SJ j s 



' 

— 

: ’ ‘ ' 

Amount of Pietnhma Collected 


* as 





Between 50^00 






and xoo,ooo 

and 200,000 


o«M>ooM*fa 

Year 

50,000 Mates 

Marcs 

Marcs 

Marcs 

Wdont 


Number 


Number 


Number 


Number 


Number 



0/ 

% 

of 

% 

of 

% 

of 

% 

of 



societies 


societies 


societies 


societies 


•odetio 


1905 ... . 

10 

179 

*3 

232 

19 

33-9 

H 

19.6 

3 

5 -t 

1906 

r8 

237 

17 

224 

27 

35 5 

h 9 

158 

2 

2.6 

igO? ... • 

14 

' 7-5 

19 

23.8 

32 

40.0 

Bn 

r6.2 

2 

2.5 

1908 .... 

16 

18.8 

17 

20.0 

3 ' 

36-5 

13 

22.4 

2 

2.3 

1909 ... . 

16 

* 7-5 

•7 

18.7 

35 

385 

20 

22.0 

3 

31 

I9IO . . i . 

22 

22,0 

22 

22.0 

3 ° 

30.0 

23 

23.0 

3 

3* 


Of the homed cattle insured in igio by local mutual societies, 20$ 
or 48.1 % were insured by individual policies, and 18,707 or 44.4 % « 
insured collectively : no data were furnished in the case of 6 societies, irsn 
ing 3,139 animals or 7.5 %. 

The declared values corresponding were 2,042,796 marcs, 1,764,55 
marcs and 303,450 marcs. 

In 1910, the proportion of horses and homed cattle insured to wliic 
accidents happened was 2.03 % and 1.26 % respectively. In the case o 
333 horses and 468 head of homed cattle, the accidents were followed ti 
death and in that of 258 hoTses and 51 head of horned cattle by simple * 
predation in value . The claims paid amounted to 121,027 marcs or 1.20 ‘ 
of the insured value in the case of horses, and in that of homed cattle t 
38,291 marcs or 0.93 % ; the average compensation given per horse «a 
204.80 marcs and per head of homed cattle marcs. 

In the following table we shall endeavour to summarise the data b 
the years for which there are no statistical returns : 
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Ja 1 9*°> 0386 °f *5 accidents the claims were rejected as the 

iosls had not been sufficiently protected. 

The premiums -collected that year amounted to 194,130 marcs, or 1.34% 
the amount of the declared value . 

The working expenses amounted to 18,754 marcs or 9.6 % of the 
efflium? for the year and the other expenditure (cost of organization) 
3,756 marcs or 7 %. 


§ 4. Horse mortality tables. 


Good horse mortality tables have not only a scientific interest, but are 
great practical importance for livestock insurance. If we suppose, for 
ample, that it is definitely established that the risk of death increases 
thage, it will be possible to establish graduated tarifis and to deter- 
ge exactly the degree of depreciation in Value corresponding with the 
•ater or less age. 

Yet there is very little information on the subject. Except for the 
marches of M. Eelipe Caramananza into the deathrate of the Parisian 
inibus horses and Spanish war horses ; published in the Boletin oficial 
segurn (Madrid, June 30th., 19x0), horse mortality tables have only been 
tie out in Sweden and Finland. In an article on livestock insurance 
Sweden, published in the number of our Bulletin for August, 1911, we 
ported on the experiments made in Sweden by Skdndindoiska kreaiurs- 
idkringsbolaget (Scandinavian Livestock Insurance Society). We pro- 
se now to compare with them the results obtained in Finland. 

The statistics serving for the calculation of the death rate of horses 
Finland collected by the Kreatarsjorsdkringsbolaget i Finland, cover only 
tenth of the field the Swedish statistics cover, but they are so important 
at the law of large numbers comes into full play. The tables are based on 
! 5 L 358 risks for a year and 29,777 cases compensation in Sweden and 
. 111,933 risks and 2,866 cases of compensation in Finland. 

bet us also add that in the tables of the Swedish society no distinction 
made between cases of death and of simple sickness. The Swedish 
bis are then in the strict sense of the expression ; Tables of Mortality 
t Sickness Combined. In Finland the distinction has been made : that is 
iy, in the following table, we show both the percentage of mortality alone 
shown by the experience of Finland in 1,453 cases and the percentage 
death and sickness combined. 
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Age 

of the Horses 

D«ih (%) 

Finland 

Death- tap QWtal— BpnMjWi j 

Finland 

. 

Sweden 

I 

O.46 

0.59 

i*98 

2 

0.77 

I.II 

1.32 

3 

0.90 

1.69 

1-34 

4 

1. 01 

2.32 

1.60 

5 


2.7O 

1.85 

6 

1 .00 

2-51 

2.01 

7 

1.07 

2.56 

2.21 

8 

«-39 

2.96 

*•47 

9 

1.64 

332 

254 

•O 

1.64 

3.22 

2*90 

II 

1.69 

386 

2.82 

12 

i -*5 

363 

3*8 

*3 

2.42 

358 

340 

14 

*•59 

3-63 

394 

15 

358 

423 

403 

16 

45 < 

4.90 

403 

17 

565 

729 

415 


As we see, the Finland table shows greater variations than the Swedh 
But that is because it is based on less numerous data. Both show vti 
clearly that the risk of death increases with the age. Except for impoi 
ant differences in the lowest and highest ages, due doubtlessly also to tl 
less numerous data in the case of Finland, we find the situation is to son 
degree parallel in the two countries. 

The fluctuations can not however be completely explained until tl 
tables of horse mortality and disease clearly show the relative imports® 
of the various causes of death and depreciation in Value. 

The researches into the percentage of disasters (death only and deal 
and sickness combined) are of great practical importance in relation to tl 
greaterorless degree of the risks undertaken. We shall give again be' 0 
the data for Finland compared with those for Sweden. Let us, howeve 
remark that the former are calculated in Finland marcs and the latiet 
Swedish crowns (i). 


(i) i crown 


1.39 fr. 
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Amoont of 

in 

Hare* or Crowns 

Percentage 
of Mortality 

in Finland 

Percentage of Mortality fl 

and Slcknesa Combined 

Finland 

Sweden 

- 300 

I -59 

2-75 

2.49 

300- 500 

1.09 

2.49 

2.06 

500- 7OO 

138 

318 

257 

700- 900 

r.03 

317 

332 

900-1,100 

0.22 

1-56 

356 

i,ioo- 1,500 

1.14 

275 

417 

I,500'2,000 



3 99 

2,000- 



3-54 


j ^exceptional safety of the risks of 300-500 marcs or crowns is worthy 
bserwtion. The reason is not yet absolutely certain. Vet the Krea- 
Imkmgsbolaget i Finland considers it must be sought for partly in 
law of large numbers, which comes more completely into play here, 
U,.j n the fact that the horses corresponding with this group are above 
■mployed. in agricultural work, which exposes them less than any others 
clients, het us add also that there are too few cases of the largest 
s lor serious conclusions to be based on them. 

The board of management of the KmUvrsjorsakringsbolagel i Finland 
5 us also in its report on the work of the society for the years 1897-1901 
uninteresting information on the mortality of homed cattle. The 
i, however, only refer to a small section of the insurance business, or 
texclusiviy to insurance against both death and compulsory slaughter . 

eshallabstain from reproducing them here. 

Let us hope that the Society will continue its researches, the scientific 
practical importance of which will escape no one. 
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BULGARIA. 

THE WORK OF THE POSTAL SAVINGS BANK. 


90 CKCES: 

*• (»■ s ) : Vtpargne “ Dnlgarie (Savings in Bulgaria) . . U Mouvement Economique . 
)ctober ist., 1912. Vol. XVI. No. 95. Bucharest. 

s (Dr. F.): Die Postspar kassen als Volks- und Staatsbanken ( Postal Savings Banks as 
ittti and People's Banks). Tubingen, 1908. 


§ i. The postad savings bank and its working. 

In 1884, the Bulgarian Government planned the institution of a postal 
igs bank, and, on the 20th. of January of the next year, the law for the 
dation of this bank was passed. However, it was only on January 
1896 that the work of the new establishment could begin at its head 
s in Sofia and in 74 branches scattered over the principality. Today 
Bank is working in almost all the post offices and in all the com- 
es of the kingdom. The Bank is immediately dependent on the 
sury and the Court of Accounts : the deposits are invested by the 
iarian People’s Bank. 

The Bark works nearly in the same way as that of Roumania, it gives 
depositor a personal savings bank book, which is not transferable : 
minimum deposit is 1 lew, and the deposits of individuals may not 
ed 2,000 lewa ; but may be 5,000 lewa in the case of charitable estab- 
wits and similar associations. The Bank pays the depositors 4 % 
®t. This interest is paid out of the profits of the Bank, and above all 
ifthe 4 V 2 % interest the National Bank — by virtue of special provi- 
’® — pays the Savings Bank on its capital. 

The Savings Bank has an open current aecdunt with the National 
in cases of necessity the Treasury is authorized to make advances 
'Posit of State securities or bonds. 

Bjiing the year 1906 the working expenses amounted to 0.28 % of 
deposits, that is to say, on an average to 18 stotinki per transaction. 
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The Bulgarian, like the Roumanian, Bank is authorized to ti se t , 
deposits made with it for purchase of personal securities for its custom 1 * 
paying no commission : it may convert the surplus deposits into State i 
curities. Deposits may be withdrawn under the following conditiccj 
at sight, for amounts up to 25 lewa ; at 5 days’ notice, for amounts of ti 
tween 25 and 50 lewa ; 10 days' notice for amounts between 50 and. xj 
lewa ; 15 (lays’ notice, for amounts between 100 and 500 lewa ; 2oda» 
notice, for amounts between 500 and 1,000 lewa ; 25 days’ notice fj 
amounts in excess of 1,000 lewa. 

§ 2. Deposits and withdrawals. 

In the year of its foundation (1896), in which the working year r , 
only 9 months, the Bank collected altogether 828,403 lewa, in a tot 
number of 8,186 books; the average deposits were therefore about 101 ] e , 
per book. In 1900, there were already 4,760,212 lewa deposited, :t 
total number of 12,327 books, giving an average of 386 lewa per bool 
in 1911, this average fell, it is true, to 172 lewa per book, but the tot 
deposits increased, on the contrary, to 53,693,000 lewa and the numb 
of depositors to 312,462. 

We reproduce below some figures in relation to the fluctuatiors 
the deposits and the number of depositors in the period 1900-1911, 


Year 

Amount of Deposits 
(including Interest) 

Bank Books 

Issued 

Awap 
pet Book 

&»«) 

1900. 

4,760,212 

53.194 

89 

1901 

6.673-483 

67.795 

* 

1902 

8,104405 

84,098 

96 

1903 

10.951.5M 

101,038 

I08 

1904 

15.9*0.398 

124,007 

128 

1905 

21,893,322 

148,963 

147 

1906 

*7.787.574 

175.630 

158 

1907 

31,801,743 

201,956 

‘57 

1908 

35,205,602 

225,879 

156 

1909 

41,032,579 

252,920 

i 6 i 

I 9 IO. 

45,816,302 

280,775 

163 

I 9 II • ♦ 

53.692.953 

312.462 

17 * 


We see that the increase of savings in Bulgaria has been ia P^ 
constant since 1901. Only the two years 1907 and 1908 show a 
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tie effect above all of the great financial crisis of 1907 and the in- 
political excitement (Proclamation of Bulgarian Independence in 

j ®L e following table gives some important figures relating to the fluct- 
jeps in the amounts deposited and withdrawn, from the foundation 
tie Bank up to 1911. 


Yean 

Deposits 

Withdrawals 

Average Amounts 

Number 

Amount (lewa) 

Number 

Amount (lews) 

Deposited 

With- 

draws 

# 

27,236 

1,352.693 

6,888 

535.527 

49.66 

77.9O 

19» 

90,963 

6,246,605 

76,209 

5.559,226 

68.69 

72.94 

vft 

198,876 

18,032,022 

121,350 

12,752,150 

90.67 

IO5.08 




30.526.733 

169,263 

27,349,166 

128.61 

161.67 



35,784.557 

173.150 

29,741,205 

139.44 

171.77 


§ 3. Considerations on the distribution of savings. 


the economic and social importance of the Bulgarian Savings Bank 
ought into relief, not only by the total figures showing the increase of 
leposits, but also and especially by the figures showing this movement 
latum to the population, on the ore hand, and the various classes of 
eitors, on the other, 

the following table gives some interesting figures showing the amounts 
;posits and withdrawals per thousand inhabitants, as well as the total 
her of operations conducted annually lor each of the following years: 


Year* 

Deposits 

xr 1,000 inhabitants 

(lewa) 

Withdrawals 
per 1,000 inhabitants 
(lewa) 

Number 
of Operations 
Conducted 
in the Year 

896 

390 

154 

42.310 

900 

1,694 

1,508 

202,366 

»5 ■ • ■ 

4.536 

3,208 

406,040 

E 9 I 0 

■ 

6,406 

55 °, 3*9 

qii .... 

n 


593,921 j 


iese figures are sufficiently eloquent and can 101 ™ * *■ 

It is interesting, on the other hand, to consider the distnbntion ot 
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savings among the various classes of the population. We reprod,,^ 
data in this connection. st * 


Percentage of the Various Classes of Depositors at the End 
of the following Years. 


Obm of depositors 

1900 

1903 

I9EO 

19« 

Women and Children. ........ 

— 

17.70 

22.45 

22 .® 

Schoolchildren 

994 

845 

7-45 

726 

Servants and Employees 

29-17 

2344 

19.70 

I»I3 

Schoolmasters 

853 

584 

4.62 

44? 

Artisans and Labourers 

1565 

17.65 

18.86 

I90t 

Fanners 

2.66 

6 .r 5 

951 

10.12 

Dealers 

595 

5-75 

4-»5 


Professional Persons 

2.60 

4.26 

317 

3<4 

Miscellaneous 

25-5° 

10.76 

9-39 

0 . 2 J 


We see from this table how rapid has been the development of t 
Savings Banks among the less well off population and above all in theag 
cultural class. If, instead of considering the percentages at the end olt 
various years, we consider those of the new depositors in the year, we si 
find that the proportion of these to the agricultural population increas 
in the years 1 900, 1905, 1910 and 1911 from 4.1710x0.37, 13.83, and 15.48 
Much more might be said on the progress made and the imports! 
assumed in recent years by the Post Office Savings Bank in Bulgaria. 

It will, however, be enough to note in conclusion that this instituti 
has perfectly attained its end of collecting the small savings, and that! 
great majority of customers have deposits of less than 500 lewa (8272 
in 1905, and 80.72 % in 1910). 

However, the Savings Bank not only stimulates the spirit of sari 
in the population resident in the kingdom, but also fulfils an imports 
office in respect of the emigrants in America. 

In behalf of these the Bank issues special personal bank books tbal 
keeps possession of and in which it enters all the savings sent home by t 
owners giving them interest. The books can only be returned to the emign 
on his return to Bulgaria. This work was begun in 1909, with 68 depos 
Ors depositing 67,292 lewa ; in 1910 457 new books were issued with 
deposits of 606,466 lewa and the year following there were 611 new a 
tomers who deposited 842,585 lewa. The progress in this depart® 
has been no less than in the other departments of the Bank, ® cre3 ' 
annually 35 %. 







UNITED STATES. 


the sources of rural credit and the extent 

OF RURAL INDEBTEDNESS (Continued). 

By George K. Holmes. 

I 0 f Division of Production and Distribudion and Member of ihe Crop Reporting Board, 
Bureau of Statistics Washington; Delegate to the General Assembly of the International 
Institute of Agriculture , 190a and /909. 

PART II (1). 

i INVESTIGATION made by the secretary of AGRICULTURE IN 1912. 


§ 1. Methods of the investigation. 

In view of the possibility of legislation concerning rural credit and 
provide the information useful in discussion, the effort was made 
y in the autumn of 1912 by the Secretary of Agriculture to collect 
1 of a descriptive sort. A schedule of questions was sent to 9,000 
ions in all of the rural comities of the United States. There were 
(it 3,000 country bankers, about the same number of prominent farml- 
and also about the same number of country merchants and men of 
er occupations taken from the list in use by the Bureau of Statistics 
mllect monthly reports of the prices of farm commodities. It thus 
ears that the whole country was thoroughly covered by the schedule. 

! nature of the questions will appear upon examining the tenor of the 

weis. 

Three classes of correspondents were chosen in order that if any 
s bias appeared it would be recognized and allowances made for exag- 
ation or deficiency of statement. It was hardly discoverable that class 
s entered considerably into the answers given. Where differences 
seared among the classes of correspondents they were probably quite 
much due to differences of thoroughness of information as to bias, 
1 perhaps differences in point of view influenced the answers. At 
I rate the three classes of correspondents reported remarkably well 


I') Ihe first part of this article appeared in the Bulletin of Economic and Social Intel- 
** "* A Prii, 1913. 
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and intelligently, and, no doubt, with faithful and sincere desire 
tribute to a truthful description of local conditions bearing ;i . 0 0 
The questions were so worded as to call for answers in 
form in order that they might be consolidated and treated aritha h ' 
A set of tabulations was given to each class of correspondents IT 8 ' 
the three classes were combined after it was observed that the if ' 8 
were not usually too great to be harmonized. Probably on the^L 
the combination of the returns from the three classes of cones,, 
into one set of results is often nearer the fact than is indicated t * 
one of the three classes. However that may be, the chief results (T 
investigation are herewith presented with the hope that they ms * 
of service. ' ’ 


§ 2 . Chief results of the inquiry. 

Farmers able to give good security. — The first effort of the a® 
was to ascertain the fraction of the farmers owning their land who area 
to give good security or indorsed note for a loan. In the opinion oil 
correspondents, 77 per cent of the farm owners may be so regarded a 
the corresponding percentage for tenants is 46; that is to say, at» 
three-quarters of the farmers owning their land and nearly ore-hall 
the tenants are able to give good security or endorsed notes for a 1« 
The farm owners and tenants unable to do this were then drew 
from further consideration. 


Table IX, — Ability 0 / farm and plantation owners to givt 
good security or endorsed notes for a loan. 



Percentage c* owner* and tenants able and not able to do so 

Gcogiaphic division 

Owners 

Tenants 


Able 

Not able 

Able 

Notabe 


Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cdt 

New England 

80 

20 

42 

58 

Middle Atlantic . . . . 

82 

18 

53 

47 

South Atlantic .... 

7 1 

29 

34 

66 

East North Central . . 

83 

17 

55 

45 

West North Central . . 

84 

16 

60 

40 

East South Central . , 

66 . 

34 

30 

7 ° 

West South Central . . 

68 

33 

38 

62 

Mountain 

75 

25 

47 

53 

Pacific 

81 

19 

49 


United States . . . 

77 

23 

46 

54 
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Defaent sufiply of credit.— It was next attempted to ascertain what 
ercentage of the fanners owning their land and able to give goodsecSto 
(endorsed note is unable to obtain needed short-time or accomm^S 
and advances because of insufficient opportunities to borrow It 
ppears that 48 per cent of the correspondents reported that farm owners 
able to obtain such loans. The other correspondents reported tto 
6 per cent of the farm owners m their commnnities were unable to do so 
A similar question pertaining to long-time loans brought repo^ 
rom 47 Pf correspondents that farm owners wtre able to 

tom such loans. The remaining correspondents reported that 40 per 
at of the farm owners were unable to do. The corresponding percS- 
lges for tenants are nearly the same. It is easier to obtain short-time 
ans than long-time loans. 

No attempt was made in the schedule to define long time and short 
me. This was purposely avoided in order that the correspondents might 
ake their answers correspond to the local variations from the general 
ict. This general fact was that short-time loans were for periods less 
m one year. r 


Table X. — Deficiency of credit to farm and plantation owners 
id tenants able to give good security or indorsed note. — Short time loans. 


Geographic divirion 

Percentage of correspondents 
reporting 

no deficiency of credit to 

Where deficiency of credit 
is reported, percentage of owners 
or tenants unable to get credit 


Owners 

Tenants 

Ownere 

Tenants 


Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

New England 

63 

65 

44 

37 

Middle Atlantic .... 

60 

57 

27 

32 

South Atlantic. 

37 

35 

37 

39 

East North Central. . . 

6l 

60 

32 

3 1 

West North Central . . 

38 

57 

35 

34 

East South Central. 

32 

32 

38 

39 

South Central . . 

33 

32 

36 

4 1 

Mountain . . . 

43 

46 

42 

38 

Pacific . 

46 

45 

4 1 

37 

United States . . . 

48 

47 

36 

37 
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Table XI. — Deficiency of credit to fam and plantation 
owners and tenants able to give good security or indorsed notes. - Long time io an . 


Geographic division 

Percentage of correspondents 
reporting 

so deficiency of credit to 

Who* aeSciOKy of crii 
!» reported, percentage 

Of teooita unable to get oedit 

Owners 

Tenants 

Owners 

Tenants 


Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Percent, 

New England .... 

70 

71 

31 

39 

Middle Atlantic. . . . 

60 

57 

27 

36 

South Atlantic .... 

30 

30 

44 

50 

Edst North Central . . 

61 

57 

31 

32 

West North Central , . 

63 

55 

38 

42 

East South Central . . 

26 

' 24 

43 

43 

West South Central . . 

29 

25 

44 

52 

Mountain 

40 

41 

41 

43 

Pacific 

47 

47 

36 

39 

XJuited States . . . 

47 

43 

40 

44 


Conservative and profitable uses. — Correspondents were request! 
to state what percentage, in their opinion, of the farmers ownii 
their land and able to give good security or indorsed note wot 
use borrowed money beyond the amount, if any, now owed by to 
conservatively and profitably. Many of the correspondents answer! 
this question in such a way as to indicate that they did not « 
derstand it ; but of the answers indicating a correct understand!. 
26 per cent reported thatno farm owners would souse borrowed me 
and the remaining correspondents who answered this question report 
that 32 per cent of the farm owners would use borrowed money const 
atively and profitably. Almost exactly the same percentages 
indicated for tenants able to give good security or endorsed notes. 










Crop liens. It is with much interest that the answers con cemirg crop 
ns have been aggregated. One question asked what percentage of the 
tmeis owning their land, who raise cotton, place alien on a growing to 
mre advances or supplies ; and this question was followed by a similar one 
1 10 years ago. In the combined answers of the three classes of corre- 
spondents, 7 per cent reported that no farm owners placed liens on the 
don crop ; the remaining correspondents reported that 42 per cent of 
e farm owners did so, and that 52 per cent of them did so 10 years ago. 
Ie decline in the percentage therefore is 10 absolutely, or about 20 per 
tt relatively. 

Similar questions were asked concerning tenants ; and of the answers, 
P” cent stated that no tenants placed liens on the cotton corp, while 
! Km aining answers showed that 74 per cent of the tenants now place 
® 011 cotton crop to secure advances or supplies, and that 77 per 
1 " did so 10 years ago. The decrease is hardly perceptible. 
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Table XIII. — Liens placed on the cotton crop by farm 
and plantation owners and tenants to secure advances and supply 


Geographic division 

Percentage of correspondents 
reporting that no hens 
arc placed on the cotton crop by 

Where Bene are 

“ttoo “op. percenter 
c * ownen or tenants »bi> & 


Owners 

Tenants 


Tenant* 


Per cent. 

Per cent 


Per test 

New England .... 

— 

— 

H 

— 

Middle Atlantic. * . . 

— 

— 


- 

South Atlantic .... 

9 

3 


74 

East North Central . . 

— 

— 


- 

West North Central . . 

O 

0 


56 

East South Central . . 

6 

2 


78 

West South Central . . 

6 

2 

41 

73 

Mountain 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Pacific 

— 

— 

— 

- 

United States . . . 

7 

2 

42 

74 


Table XIV. — Liens placed on the cotton crop by farm and plantation « 
and tenants to secure advances and supplies , 1912 and about 1902 . 



Where liens are or were placed on the cotton crop, 
percentage of owners or tenants doing so 

Geographic division 

Owners 

Tenants 


191a 

About 1902 

1912 

About ion 


Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent. 

Per cat 

New England .... 

— 

- 

— 

- 

Middie Atlantic. . . . 

— 

— 

— 


South Atlantic .... 

40 

52 

74 

78 

East North Central . . 

— 

— 

— 


West North Central . . 

33 

45 

5 6 


East South Central . . 

47 

57 

78 

82 

West South Central . . 

4» 

5° 

73 

74 

Mountain 

— 

— 

— 


Pacific 


— 

— 

— 

United States . . . 

42 

52 

74 

77 
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puisuing the subject of crop liens, 29 per cent of the reporting corre- 
onclcnts stated that no fartnets owning their land, who raised crons 
her than cotton, placed hens on such crops, and the rest of the corrV 
oadents reported that 24 per cent of the farmers did so. A similar 
icstion applied to tenants and brought answers from 17 per cent of the 
[respondents that farm tenants did not place liens on crops othei than 
tton, and the rest of the correspondents reported that 40 per cent of 

t tenants did so. 


Table XV. — Liens placed on crops other than cotton by farm 
and plantation owners and tenants. 


Geographic division 

Percentage of correspondents 
reporting that no fens are placed 
on crops other than cotton 

Where liens ate placed on crops 
other than cotton, percentage 
of owners or tenants who do so 

Own eis 

Tenants 

Owners 

Tenants 


Per cent 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent 

S'ew England .... 

47 

44 

IO 

16 

Kiddle Atlantic. . . . 

55 

43 

14 

21 

south Atlantic .... 

23 

16 

32 

53 

East North Central . . 

45 

26 

13 

19 

West North Central . . 

37 

14 

16 

26 

East South Central . . 

15 

II 

30 

55 

West South Central . . 

II 

7 

34 

6l 

fountain 

23 

17 

21 

32 

Pacific 

29 

20 

17 

29 

United States . . . 

29 

>7 

24 

4° 


Chattel mortgages. — Information was obtained concerning peisonal- 
>perty mortgages. Seventeen per cent of the reporting correspondents 
W that no farm owners place liens on their live stock, farm machinery, 
"ther personal property of the farm ; and the rest of the correspondents 
wted that 25 per cent of them did so. The corresponding percentages 
tenants are that in 7 per cent of the communities no personal-property 
15 We re given by tenants, and in the other communities from which 
rats were received 43 per cent of the tenants did so. 
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Table XVI. — Liens placed on personal property of the farm ly j ait 
and plantation owners and tenants. 


Geographic (B vial on 

Percentage of correspondent* re- 
porting that nofiena are placed 
on pergonal property of the lam 

WbetlfeM*«pUc«doope^,ii 
property olttii tea, ptjSJ! 
ot amm or Unwt. 

Owner* 

Tenants 

Owners 

Tttants 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent 

New England .... 

19 

18 

12 

M 

Middle Atlantic .... 

35 

21 

14 

26 

South Atlantic .... 

15 

10 

26 

52 

East North Central . . 

27 

8 

II 

21 

West North Central . . 

17 

3 

*3 

40 

East South Central . . 

12 

4 

29 

53 

West South Central . . 

6 

3 

39 

69 

Mountain 

7 

7 

27 

4 ° 

Pacific 

18 

9 

16 

26 

United States . . . 

17 

7 

25 

43 


Warehouse Receipts. — In communities where elevators and otto 
warehouses are employed for storing grain, tobacco, cotton, and otbc 
products, warehouse receipts may be pledged as security for loans, 1 
was sought to discover the extent of this practice, and 63 per cent of to 
correspondents reported that it did not exist, and the remainmi 
correspondents reported that 26 per cent of the fanners holding wareboiis 
receipts used them for the purpose of getting credit. 
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TABU! XVII .-Use of warehouse receipts to secure credit by farm 
and plantation owners and tenants. 



§ 3. Principal sources of credit. 


A short analysis of the sources of agricultural credit was attempted 
d with considerable success. There are often various sources of credit 
the same community, and it was hoped that the correspondents would 
able to determine the relative importance of each. 

General sources of credit. — It appears that of the principal sources of 
ncultural loans and advancements (not including purchase money) local 
a ks supply 57 per cent of the total agricultural credit in communities where 
““ ex * s t; neighbours supply 16 per cent in communities where they con - 
«ite anything to the supply of cred it ; individ ual lenders in near-by cities 
towns supply 12 per cent in communitiesinwhichanysupplyof credit 
mved from them ; loan agents for outside capital supply 16 per cent 
communities where such loan agencies exist ; local general stores sup- 
' *5 I* 1 cent in communities where they contribute anything to the 
a cre( ^ ’ an d unclassified sources of credit supply 13 per cent 
® communities where these unmentioned sources of supply exist. 
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i/ocal hunks supply more than hall of the agricultural credit, gtr . 
eral stores supply one-quarter, and both supply more than three-quart, 
ers: The supply from neighbours is about one-seventh. The credit that 
is supplied from a distance, or what may be regarded as the supply i I0IS 
outside sources, is about one-seventh of the total supplied ; and conse. 
quently it appears that about six-sevenths of the supply is derived from 
strictly local and near-by sources. 

These conclusions apply to the communities in which these souths 
of credit are found. They are not found in all communities. It ^ 
reported by correspondents that in x per cent of the communities there 
Was no supply of credit by banks ; in II per cent of the communities no 
supply by neighbours ; in 39 per cent of the communities by individual 
lenders in near-by cities and towns ; in 51 per cent of the communities 
no supply by loan agents for outside capital ; in 47 percent of the commrn- 
ities no supply by local general stores ; and in 93 per cent of the con 
munities no supply from other sources. 
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Range of Amounts of .Loans.— As. effort was made to ascertain 
range of the bulk of the individual amounts of loons and advat 
made to farmers owning their land but not including purchase ttm° 
la the opinion of the cones pondents, the range is, on the aveijJ 
answers, from $274 to $1,767 ; and a similar question concerning ^ 
indicates a range of $107 to $473. 


Table XIX. — Range of the bulk of the individual amounts of ^ 
and advances ( excluding purchase money) made to farm and plants 
owners and tenants. 


Geographic division 

Average for owaen 

Average for tenant! 

Front 

to 

From 

To 


$ 

% 

$ 

1 

New England 

228 

955 

io 4 

310 

Middle Atlantic. . . . 

285 

1,824 

107 

454 

South Atlantic .... 

269 

1. 174 

76 

286 

East North Central . . 

235 

1.825 

I °3 

47 i 

West North Central . . 

352 

2.442 

137 

712 

East South Central . . 

250 

1,225 

78 

249 

West South Central . . 

185 

1,104 

85 

335 

Mountain 

<15 

2,694 

158 

669 

Pacific 

398 

2,587 

163 

&>2 

United States . . . 

274 

1.767 

107 

473 


Special Source of credit : Store Credit. — There is one soui 
of credit in rural regions in the United States that is very p 
valent, and yet is rarely mentioned in discussions of rural aec 
This is the running accounts at the stores where the farm 0* 
and tenants buy groceries and other goods without giving security. C 
respondents were requested to report with regard to this, and ti 
answers indicate that 59 per cent of the farmers owning their lard b 
running accounts with local merchants and that 53 per cent of thetaa 
have such accounts in communities where this form of credit crisis 
- fir 1 per cent of the communities it was reported that farm ow 
did not obtain store credit, and in 2 per cent of them that tenants i 
ndrt do so. Country merchants sell goods on trust to more than <**■“ 
of the farm owners and farm tenants in their communities, and this « 
out security. 
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TiBlB withmer ^. **<>« mnrtiy 

for farm and plantation owners and tenants. ’ 


MMMc dM** 

a It- 

nw Uitte tit do no- 
55 Mcrnuts with madand, 
without security, for 

■ Where snch running account* 

cxlft, percentage a t owner* or 

tenant* who hare them 

Ownera 

Tenant* 

Owner* 

Tenants 


Per cent 

Per cent. 

Per cent 

Per cent 

flew England «... 

O 

6 

57 


Kiddle Atlantic. . . . 

2 

0 

55 


Sooth Atlantic .... 

I 

3 

63 

48 

Hast North Central . . 

I 

2 

53 

56 

(Pest North Central . . 

I 

I 

60 


East South Central . , 

X 

3 

59 


ifest South Central . . 

(o> 

2 

54 

35 

(fountain 

0 

2 

73 

65 

Pacific 

I 

O 

70 

68 

United States . . . 

I 

2 

39 

53 

(«) Use than % of i per cent. 


§ 4. Conditions op loans. 

Costs of borrowing . — Rates of interest alone do not detennine the cost 
borrowing. There are commissions, bonuses, and various costs an d expen- 
thatare borne by the borrower, and these, ifadded to the rate of interest, 
en considerably increaseit. It was reported by 22 per cent of the answering 
respondents that no commissions were paid in their communities ; 
K who stated that commissions were paid disagreed very considerably, 
t country banker stated that the rate of commission, when paid, was 
p cent. The country merchant and persons of other occupations 
stitutiag another class of correspondents reported 4 per cent, and the 
men reported 5 per cent. These differences seem hardly capable of 
“8 reconciled. The terms for which mortgages are made usually range 
® three to five years, and consequently a commission of from 2 to 5 
1 jj»t adds appreciably to the annual rate of interest. 

»le correspondents were requested to report costs of abstracts, if 
|I by the borrower, and 94 per cent of the responses reported that the 
*<wei did not’ pay for an abstract. It appears from the answers by 
^pendents that in cases where the borrower paid for an abstract 
1Se ’ °r for searching the records, the average cost was $11.40, and in 
5 where the borrower paid the conveyancer for drawing the paperq 
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the a*e»ge cost ma ff.70. Sometimes, too, the borrower was 
to pay the registration fee, arid when he did so the average cost was fc j 

T^HMtXXI .— Expenses of obta in i n g agricultural tredit. Absence of w<mt 


GeognpUc 

Percentage oi wumemtitat Kfxxtiv that «Me k 

“>«*»■•[ t. 

OoaaMcB 

Abstract 

or search of tttk 

baetl repot 



Per cent. 

Per cent 

Per cent. 

Per ran. 

New England. .... 

62 

96 

92 

96 

Middle Atlantic. . . . 

49 

89 

89 

96 

South Atlantic .... 

17 

CT, 

CO 

67 

78 

East North Central . . 

33 

99 

94 

100 

West North Central . . 

15 

99 

97 

■99 

East South Central . . 

21 

94 

89 

73 

West South Central . . 

12 

86 

78 

78 

Mountain 

!5 

89 

85 

89 

Pacjtic 

a* 

90 

95 

100 

United State* . . . 

22 

94 

88 

91 


Tabijs XXII. — Expenses of obtaining agricultural credit. 
Average of each item of expense paid. 


Geographic dtriaton 

Whoe hem d aq/um is raid. «*o«*e aramt 

fomfil— Iftn 

Abstract 
.oraeascliaf title 

bcpil pepees 

Recorliac 


Per cent 

* 

s 

1 

New England .... 

4 

j.oo 

2.62 

I S» 

Middle Atlantic. . . . 

5 

10.83 

8.33 

i-75 

South Atlantic .... 

6 

8.84 

4-0° 

*•55 

East North Central . . 

3 

I5«» 

4.17 


West North Central . . 

2 

2.00 

1. 12 


East South Central . . 

6 

26,25 

356 

M5 

West Sooth Central . . 

6 

150° 

4.70 


Mountain ... . . . 

4 

IIJOO 

5-08 

3- 00 

Padlc 

4 

4- 2 5 

2500 


H United States. , . . 

4 

H-fO 

4.70 

i-5° 
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ft/ta of Ihtmst. — Substantially no statistics oi rates of interest paid 
, jjisKis has* beat collected in this country since the census of 1800 • 
i consequently it was especially desirable that the correspondents be 
mested to contribute information in this investigation and report with 
«ird to the subject. Sir questions were framed, and these were 
sire red with undoubted understanding as to the meaning of the 
jstioos- The results are of much interest. 

the questions were expressed in dual form, in such a way as to call 
1 an answer for agricultural loans and also for loans on town and city 
j estate, the circumstances of the loans being otherwise substantially 
e same. 

the interest rates on the bulk of the purchase money throughout 
e United States range from 6 to 8 per cen t in the case of farms ; and also 
& 6 to 8 per cent in case of town and city real estate. 

Upon taking account of the differences in rates of interest as between 
nn and town property, it is discovered that in the case of purchase- 
nsy loans 10 per cent of the responses state that the rates are higher 
i farms than for town and city real estate ; 33 per cent report that the 
tes are lower for farms than for town and city real estate ; and 57 
r cent report that' there is no difference in rates of interest on puxchase- 
-mey loans between the two classes. 


■Bin XXIII. — Rates of interest on the bulk of purchase-money loans 
on farms and on city and town real estate, the time and amount in 
both cases being about the same. 


Geographic dMRon 

Range of rates for hoik of kam jj 

High 

jj 


For farm* 

For dty and 
town real estate 

For farms 

For dty and 
town real estate 


Rate per cent. 

Rate per cent 

Rate per cent 

Rate per cent. 

New England 

6 

6 

5 

5 

male Attantic. . . 

6 

6 

5 

5 

South Atlantic 

8 

8 

6 

6 

Sat North Central . 

6 

7 

5 

6 

West North Central . . 

7 

8 

5 % 

6 

&*t South Central . 

10 

8 

6 

6 

»tst South Central . . 

10 

IO 

8 

8 

Mountain 

10 

10 

8 

8 

Padfic , 

8 

8 

7 

7 

hnited States . 

8 

8 

6 

6 
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tk similar question was asked with regard to short-time loans *jt] 
the result that n per cent ol the answering correspondents reported 
higher rate for farms than for town and city real estate, al per cent repoiJ 
a lower rate for farms, and 68 per cent reported no difference. 


Table XXIV. — Rates of interest on the bulk of loans other than / w ^ 
chase money on farms and on city and tom real estate, the tim m 
amount in both cases being about the same. Short-time loans. 


Geographic 


Benge of rate* far balk of ken 


High 

1,0V 


For ^* >M| 

For city and 
town reel ectete 

For farm 

Bniftjut 
town real emit 


Bate per cart. 

Bate per cent 

Bate per cent. 

KatecrfM. 

New England. .... 

6 

6 

6 

5 

Middle Atlantic. . . . 

6 

6 

5% 

5 

South Atlantic .... 

IO 

8 

6 

6 

East North Central . . 

7 

7 

6 

6 

West North Central . . 

10 

IO 

6 

7 

But South Central . . 

IO 

IO 

6 

6 

West South Central . . 

IO 

IO 

8 

8 

Mountain 

12 

12 

10 

IO 

Pacific 

10 

IO 

8 

6 

United States . . . 

IO 

IO 

6 

6 


The same question for long-time loans induced 8 per cent of tie it 
ponses to report that the rates of interest on farm loans were higher tha 
for those on town and city real estate, 33 per cent to report that the rat 
were lower on farms, and 39 per cent to report no difference between 
two classes of real estate. 
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tjtf xxv. Rates of interest on the bulk of loans other than for pur- 
thase money on farms and on city and town real estate, the time and 
smount t» both cases being about the same. Long-time loans. 



UBSH i 

Bange of rates for balk of loans 


OapapUc dtvWoa 

High 

tow 


For farms 

Bor dtj and 
town real eatate 

For fanna 

Pot city and 
town real estate 

flew England, .... 
Middle Atlantic .... 

Bate per cent. 

6 

6 

Kate pe out 

6 

6 

Bate per cent. 

5 

Tate per cent 

5 

South Atlantic .... 

8 

8 

6 

5 

6 

East North Central . . 

6 

7 


6 

West North Central . . 

8 

8 

5tt 

6 

6 

East South Central . . 

8 

8 

6 

West South Central . . 

IO 

IO 

8 

8 

Mountain 

10 

10 

8 

8 

Pacific 

8 

8 

6 

6% 

United States . . . 

8 

8 

6 

6 


1 BLE XXVI. — Rates of interest on loans on farms compared with those 
on loans on city and town real estate, the time and amount of the loans 
in both cases being about the same. 


Geographic division 

Farm rate compered with dty and town rate; Percentage of reports || 

Farm rate higher 

Farm rate lower 

Farm rate asms as city II 
and town rate || 


Short 

Time 

M? 

|S 

Purchase 

money 

! 

1 

is 

ff 

Short 

Time 

S3 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

New England .... 

27 

16 

21 

7 

8 

6 

66 

76 

73 

Kiddle Atlantic . , 

13 

13 


22 

12 

22 

65 

75 

63 

xiutli Atlantic . 

12 

is 


9 

8 

8 

79 

77 

81 

North Central . 


5 


44 

26 

45 

5 1 

69 

5 1 

West North Central . 


6 


63 

39 

60 

33 

55 

38 

&st South Central . 


18 

l6 

16 

12 

l6 

69 

70 

68 

West Southcentral 


13 

IO 

22 

14 

23 

64 

72 

67 

fountain . 


IO 

7 

31 

15 

3° 

56 

75 

63 

Pacific 


16 

17 

29 

l6 

24 

56 

68 

59 

W M States . . . 

IO 

II 

8 

33 

21 

33 

57 

68 

59 
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The tread of the late' of interest on farm rfcortgagfes since the % 
stt$ iitWStigation of 1890 Bhs tmdoubtedly been downward in an 
of the United States. One teas cm for this is that the' supply ^ 
haa.ea the whete, increased fet somewhat greater degree flan the dess,* 
for it. But another reason for the declining rate of interest since % 
is found in the decreasing risk in farm loans. During a period of 1( 
years or so, in the middle of which was 1890, the risk in making farm 1^ 
was considerable. It was the period of agricultural overproduce 
of the taking of immense areas of new land into cultivation, of the 
structure use of the natural fertility of the soil, with results found i, 
lower prices of products and depressing competition. The rates of in 
terest on farm mortgages during that period reflected the lenders’ s®. 
of risk in making the loans. 

Added to this was the general practice of loan agents, mortgag, 
companies, and other lenders to exact a commission from the borrown 
and this commission was an exorbitant one. 

Since the census investigations of farm and home tenure aid t 
real estate mortgages in 1890, no statistics have been collected conceit 
ing the rates of interest on farm mortgages or any other private indebt 
ednesn. Notwithstanding the lapse of time and many changes in tl 
circumstances of farmers, brief use may instructively be made of son 
of the results of the census investigation of 1890 with regard to rates ( 
interest on farm mortgages. 

As before remarked, these rates are somewhat greater than th« 
of the present time. In Table XXVH may be found a statement of tic aw 
age annual rates of interest on mortgages on farms and other bom 
occupied by owners and also on the mortgage debt covering real estaf 
Commonly measured in acres and commonly measured in square fee 
At that time the average rate of interest on farms operated by owtei 
Was 7.1 per cent and on other homes occupied by owners, 6.2 per cen 
Farm mortgage rates were as high as 9.9 per Cent in the Mountain State 

Homes other than farms were subdivided into three dasses. Ft 
homes in cities and towns of 8,000 to 100,000 population, the average nl 
of interest on mortgages was 6.3 per cent ; for mortgages on homes 1 
Cities and towns of more than 100,000 population, the rate was57F 
cent; while the rate of homes other than farms outside of cities an 
towns of 8,000 population was 6.7 percent. 

In tile investigation of real estate mortgages in the census of 109 
it was ascertained that the average rate of interest on mortgages “J 
ering tracts of land commonly measured in acres was 7.4 per eem . ^ 
rate for mortgages on land commonly measured iu square feet - 
per cent. Details for the geographic divisions may be found in e 

The average rates of interest on the mortgage debt . 

from 1880 ro 1889 Wa s ascertained in the census of 1890. Tbt a ^ 
were based on all real estate mortgages made in the United Sfa ■ ^ 

missions were included in the rates of interest as in all work a ^ 
census of 1890 with regard to rates of interest. The average rare 
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B t on Mortgages covering tracts of land commonly measured in acres 
9 7.6* P«r cent m 1880. The rate declined; in 1881 and agon in 1882, 
a jt reached, the rate of 7.43 per cent. This was followed by an in- 
nje without interruption to 7.73 per cent in 1886, after which there 
s j], uninterrupted decline to 7.52 per cent in 1889. 


Tabus XXVII, — Average annual rates of interest 
on real estate mortgages, 1890. 


OMrnwUt <S«Mon 

For 

farms 

For 

other 

homes 

For 3 classes of other homes 

For arm | 

menu red hi | 

hi 

P 

l 

if 

lit 

3*1 

Acres 

Square 

feet 


Per cent. 

Percent. 

Percent 

Percent. 




few England 

5-8 

5-5 

5-5 

5-3 

00 

«o 

5.8 

5-5 

fiddle Atlantic 

5-6 

5-5 

5-7 

5-2 

5-7 

5-7 

5-5 

krath Atlantic 

6.6 

6.3 

6.3 

5-9 

6.5 

7.0 

6.4 

East North Central 

6-9 

6.8 

7.0 

6.4 

7-o 

6.9 

6.6 

West North Central .... 

8.0 

7-8 

7-8 

7-0 

8.4 

8-3 

78 

East South Central 



7.0 

6.0 

7-r 

7-5 

65 

West South Central. .... 



9-6 

7-9 

8.9 

93 

8.8 

Komi tain 



9-5 

7-9 

10.3 

9-1 

8.8 

Pacific 

8.9 

8.6 

8.9 

6.9 

9-3 

8.9 

8.8 

United States . . . 

7-i 

6.2 

63 

m 

6.7 

7-4 

6.2 


In 1890 the families occupying owned and mortgaged farms and 
ter homes and also the amounts of mortgage debt thereon were dass- 
d by rata of interest and the numbers were converted into percent- 
's of the total, as exhibited in Table XXVIII. In this tableit appears that 
)' per cent of the familia operating farms owned by them subject 
mortgage paid rate* of interest below 6 per cent, and the mortgage 
btowed by them was 12.31 per cent of the entire mortgage debt on farms 
stated by owners. 

Jot rata of interest over 8 per cent, the percentage for the number 
krai familia was 21.26 of the total ; for the amount of the inCum- 
t0ce > it was 15.46. 
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For all rates from 6' to 8 per cent the number of farm fa6uli e 
71.83 per cent of the total number of farm families operating th*. k* 
owned by them, under mortgage, and the amount of mortgage debt ** 
74.23 per cent of the total amount of mortgage debt incumbering a ■ 
operated by owners. Percentages are included in the table for. [JJ 
other than farms in order that comparison may be made. a ‘ 


Table XXVIII. — Percentage of families occupying oumed and incuntn, 
farm homes and other homes and of the incumbrance thereon , class tit 
by rates of interest, 1890. 




Owned and Incumbered 

— 

R&U of interest 

Farms 

Other 

homer 


For 

faarfHe* 

* For 

hicnmtwano 

For 

For 

iacunbrnm 


Per cent. 

Per cent 

Per cent 

fo tnt~ 

lender 6 per cent. . . 

6.91 

12-31 

14-99 

3246 

6 per cent 

*7.23 

2929 

44-33 

39-77 

y per cent 

*3-3* 

16.18 

IM7 

8-54 

8 per cent 

2485 

19.33 

16.15 

9-49 

6 to 8 per cent . . . 

71.83 

7223 

74-29 

61.JO 

Over 6 per cent . . . 

6J.86 

58.40 

40.68 

27.77 

Over 8 per cent . . . 

21.26 

15.46 

10.72 

8-34 

Over io per cent . . . 

1.99 

1.60 

1-74 

1.05 

Over i2 per cent . . . 

<M3 

O.29 

°-44 

0.25 


Reports of extreme conditions. — The correspondents who repoite 
to the Secretary of Agriculture mentioned many extreme cases 1 
hardship in rates of interest and inability of farmers to pay then. Cas 
of this sort were found in isolated communities, in communities ute 
the agricultural practices were poor and inefficient, where the to 
required costly treatment to make it profitably productive, and where tl 
loan market was inadequately supplied. There are many such places i»i 
large a country as the United States, but the population in them 
scarae and the aggregate number is small. . . 

There are, however, more populous regions of extensive area 1 1® 
Southern States wherein the supply of credit is deficient, where the 0 
of interest are high, and where the costs of borrowing are exorbito 
It should be understood at this place that the word “ county ! 
the United States is the general name of a political subdivision of a 
tor certain administrative purposes. Its area varies enormous J, 
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most of the counties the area may be regarded as containing about 
, to 800 square miles. 

From the many reports of correspondents, some extracts follow : 
a county in Georgia the statement is made that a barrel of flour costs 
more when bought on credit than when bought for cash. In another 
mty the rate of interest to farmers on advances of goods and supplies 
ally 30 per cent. In still another county, agents for loan money from 
side sources exact a commission of 5 per cent in addition to the legal 
e of 8 per cent, and again in another county it is reported thattheloan 
nts get 10 per cent of the amount loaned to the farmer in fees. 

A Florida correspondent states that the interest rate is 1 per cent 
month and that 10 per cent of the farms in his county are foreclosed 
sold at a sacrifice to pay loans. 

The statement of another correspondent is as follows : “ I have a 

0 that would bring $4,000 at auction. I tried to get a loan of $300 
first mortgage to buy an engine and pump to irrigate with. I found 
ap money, $300 at 10 per cent, or $30 per year. For getting the money 
me the agent charged me $15, and he compelled me to insure the 
ldings at a cost of $15 more and also to pay for all papers, a further 
t of $6. I borrowed $300 for 3 years and the lender held back $36 

1 gave me only $264 in cash. The cost of this loan at 10 per cent a 
,r on $300 for three years is $90 ; to this should be added $36 retained 
the leader, making the total $126 for three years for loan of $264. 
In Mississippi, another Southern State, the merchants of a certain 

nty who sell on credit charge a profit of 75 to 200 per cent on their 
>is. In another county the usual rate of interest on short time farm 
is is 23 per cent from March to October. The advent of the cotton- 
1 weevil has caused a restriction in short time loans. In a certain 
Uty in South Carolina farmers pay the merchants a profit of from 25 
50 per cent on purchases of goods and at the bank they get money 
giving a note for $100, getting $90 and paying back $100 in 6 months. 
Many of the small fanners in one county in Texas pay from 12% to 
per cent profit on advances made by merchants and others. All 
»ey loaned in another county, regardless of security, draws interest 
rates ranging from 10 to 15 per cent. A 'merchant doing business 
we of the Texas counties states that “ 25 per cent is as low a rate of 
stest as I can afford.” The bank rates of interest in another county 
ge from 8 to 40 per cent. Most of the fanners of still another county 
1 *1 credit and some pay a profit as high as 150 per cent. The farm 
ants in a certain county pay from 25 to 400 per cent profit. One re- 
t states that for a 'loan of $1,200 a fanner gives a note for $1,200 
borrowed and a bonus of $200, which is added to the face of the 
" t - The total of the note is $1,400 and this carried at 6 per cent inter- 
ior five years. A considerable number of farmers in one Texas county 
0 ^ow from banks and are able to give security pay interest 
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In a county of Colorado short-time loans of 30, 6o, or 90 days e 
interest at 18 per cent and long-time loans, 8 to 10 per cent. A sen*, 
in. a county of Iowa reports that borrowers pay a commission of 3 „ 
pet cent and that in some cases the loan agent receives 2 per cut 8 
mially on the loans that he makes. 

The rate of interest ranges from 8 per cent on long-time loans 
50 per cent cm short-time loans in a county in Oklahoma ; while in 
other countyin that State money borrowed from banks chi chattel seem 
for 30 to 60 days bears interest at 24 ro 30 per cent, including the ca 
mission ; and in another county, local banks charge farmers from M 
20 per cent for loans. Short time loans are rarely under 24 per w 
reports another correspondent from a county of that State. In anotl 
community bankers charge 30 to 60 per cent on short-time loans. 1 
merchants of a specified county charge 30 to 40 per cent over cash piii 
for credit sales, and rates of interest cm short-time loans often r® 
high as 40 per cent. 

The foregoing instances illustrate the extremities to which farm 
are forced in some communities in the United States when they obt 
credit. Ou the other hand, there are many instances of low rate 
interest and of a plethora of money for loaning purposes. 

A merchant in a comity of Iowa reports that " our fanners are n 
prosperous and own 95 per cent of the bank deposits.” “ Four-fill 
of the fanners in this county have money to lend,” is the statement I 
another county. ‘‘Fanners own large blocks of rural bank stod 
is reported by another correspondent. In Ohio, the reports from a 
ions counties state that " farmers loan to neighbours on short-time 
5 per cent and occasionally 4 11 a large percentage of farmers in noil 
etu Ohio arc lenders rather than borrowers the bank deposits in 1 
instance of one county amounting to $4,000,000 are due to faimeis 
the extent of 73 peT cent. A banker reports that “ we have sold $150,0 
of Ohio municipal bonds to fanners in this neighbourhood in tie 
few years to net 3.5 to 3.9 per cent ” 

The savings banks of Massachusetts offer to fanners money at 
to 6 per cent on easy terms at small expense and many of the savm 
banks charge no more than 5 per cent on all loans of $1,000 or more. 

Farmers in a certain county in Wisconsin “ loan money among tta 
selves as low as 3 per cent and banks are able to loan but small pah 
their money at home for this reason." A merchant in another com 
states that of the total deposits in the local banks amounting to lp>f* 
90 per cent comes from farmers. In another Wisconsin county neai 
all owning farmers can borrow at 4 or 5 per cent and most of them » 
matey to loan to other farmers. From another county the report is 
" farmers loan to one another at 4 to 4% per cent on endorsed papa 
A banker in Minnesota reports that his bank pays 4 P 61 f®, 
deposits, lends for 6 or 7 per cent, and sends about half of its d e P® 
to more recently settled portions of the State for lending. 
hanker report® that his bank at the time of the report bad an a 
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. jeserve of 7° p^ 1 ceat in cash, which it would be glad to loan to faim- 
if they would borrow it. From a banker in another county the as- 
tkm « t^t " this ^ » population of less than 500 and two 

jjg ; the deposits are almost a quarter of a million, nearly all of which 
longs to farmers. Again in another county in Minnesota, “ go per 
,t of the bank deposits come from farmeis." 

from many counties in various States reports have been received 
jt farmers have large amounts of money on deposit in banks. The 
temeat of a banker in Illinois is that “ the banks in this county hold 
ire than |i,5°o,ooo ou deposits, two-thirds of which belong to farmers.” 

in another county ” our banks show that 85 per cent of the open- 
jouat deposits belong to farmers.” A merchant in a certain county 
l tes that “ what we need is some place where we can invest our sur- 
g money at a fair rate of interest.” 

The foregoing extracts from reports of correspondents concerning 
al conditions indicate that the local character of the loan market is 
t aniformly wholly good throughout the entire country. 

Some writers and public speakers on the subject of rural credit in 
e United States are inclined to ignore the facts that oppose the gen- 
erations that they express and consequently greatly misrepresent 
i situation. One writer asserts that “ 6,000,000 common every-day 
•mere — the produceis of the great mass of the agricultural products 
are unable to secure credit at reasonable rates in small amounts for a 
art time to tide them over emergencies.” Such sweeping and pre- 
sterous statements as these are very greatly qualified by the recent 
nstigation of the Secretary of Agriculture, although his investigation 
:o establishes the truth of the assertion that rural credit is very defi- 
st and costly in many communities. 

Co-operative Associations. — Finally, it was requested of correspon- 
nts to state what percentage, in their opinion, of the farmeis known 
r them and to them would be willing to form an association to receive 
hr own deposits for loaning to themselves, and also to borrow from 
e outside, on the combined security of the property of all members, 
oney to loan to themselves. 

Of the correspondents, 32 per cent reported that there were no fartn- 
s who would be willing to form such an association, but the remain- 
sr of the corresondents reported that about 40 per cent of the farmers 
®od ready to organize such co-operative associations. 

The foregoing is a brief and highly condensed statement of the chief 
of this investigation of locale onditions relating to agricultural credit. 
™taous variations from the general facts appear in the nine geo- 
aphical divisions of the States, and still more so in the difierent States 
tinsel ves. 
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Tabie XXIX, — Farmers and planters willing to form an ass®^ 
.... to receive their deposits for lending to themselves, and also to ^ 
from the outside, on the combined security of the property ej all ^ 
bers, money to loan to themselves. 


- 1 

Geographic div&oe 

Percentage 
of corxe*pcodenta 
repotting that no farmer* 
and planter* are known 
to them who would 
that co-operate 
to obtain credit 

wflUngw, 

tocooptjjfc 

who wools 
iranmablyto* 


Percent. 

IV Ctm 

New England 

53 

3 i 

Middle Atlantic . 

53 

36 

Sooth Atlantic ...» 

26 

36. 

East North Central 

46 

3 i 

West North Central 

36 

41 

East South Central . . . 

*4 

36 

West South Central 

20 

52 

Mountain 

23 

45 

Pacific 

35 

46 

United States . . . 

32 

4 » 


§ g. Supply op rural credit by banks. 

As has already been stated, there is little definitive ltifonmt; 
and no information that is comprehensive concerning the supply of era 
in rural communities in the United States. Governmental statist 
agencies have not collected and published information ■with regard tot! 
Undertakings of this sort are too costly for private performance, 
this situation of ignorance concerning the subject the writer of tbs 
tide has undertaken to ascertain some facts with regard to the sup] 
of credit by banks in rural communities in selected States, withi« 
that may be found in Table XXx. The table is small and yet the lab 
required to make it was large. 

This table presents the number of banks in towns and cities of- 
than 5,000 population, the aggregate amount of their loans and disc 1 ” 
at a certain date, the percentage of the agricultural credit supplied 
banks, the number of farms, and the value of farm property, and «F 
ducts for a year. The object of the table is to compare the supply 
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at by tk* «« number of farms and the value of fa™ 

capital and farm products during a year Valne of fann ' 

In counties in the State of Illinois, for instance there are o*t 
. ks from Jfbch farmers may and probably do obtain l^ s The 
o®t of the loans and discounts of these banks at a certain date ta 
^lf.949.000 and m this State about two-tMrds ?he *ed?t 
ained by farmers is derived from banks. In these 102 counties “here 
251.872 fanners and if a loan were obtained for every farm and ah 

* E? Tfa t0 £ametS ' the av <^ amount woSd be 

111 “a TJ m ma0is are borrowers ; a krge 

ction of them mstead, are lenders and another large fraction of them 

• aK not lend !f are not ^trowels. The value of the farm products 
tee 102 counbes in 1909 was less than four times the amount of the 
,k loans. 


In Vermont, an old Eastern State, the loans and discounts of 67 rural 
fcin 13 counbes amount to *31,886,000 and the number of farms 
0,165, so that if all of these loans were made to all of the farmers the 
* P 61 faml would be about $1,000. From banks fanneis obtain 
fit 70 per cent of their credit in this State. 

An average as high as *1,000 per farm, if all loans were made to 
farms, is found m the State of Montana and for California the average 
wisiderably above this amount. 6 


The dependence for credit placed by farmers on banks in the States 
honed ltiTableXXX is expressed by the numbers in the fourth column, 
the Southern States of Virginia, Georgia, Arkansas, and Mississippi 
lowest percentages are found ; that is to say, banks are depended 
« m a less degree in these States than in States in otbeT parts of the 
titry for a supply of credit to farmeis/ Outside of the South the farm- 
of the States mentioned depend on banks for about onc-balf to twe- 
ds of the credit obtained by them. 

The general import of the table undeniably is that there is a very 
'f 5u PP'y of credit available to fanners in States outside of the South 
1 that the amount of this available credit is probably large as an aver- 
fa fanners who desire to borrow. 
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§ 6. Concluding survey of the subject. 


W e have already stated, that there is uo cooperative rural credit 

f tlB T £ T ** Ctedit U ^practised in abtut 

jj * dozen very snrab l Jemsh agncultural communities, practically 
the jwnlniisbp of the Jemsh Agricultural and InditrialTid 
|jety. While it is not strange that rural communities of the old native 
M POP^* 0 * 00 cooperative credit societies for the reason 

ft they are not familiar with this form of credit, this is not the fact 
foughout extensive regions which were originally inhabited by im- 

S lr0pea xT^ rieS k Which co_ °P er!1 tive credit was well 
ieistood by them Notwithstanding that they are familiar with this 

101 ° r Cr ! ! ' ‘ ? y htv * DeV * r “ tab ®»W a co-operative credit society 
the United States. * 

; A general survey of the whole country outside of the South finds 
pfficiency of rural credit to supply the demand, as a common fact'- 
f particular cotumuruties, more or less isolated are of 

|tobly small account as far as the number of inhabitants is concerned 
(compared WLth the great body of millions of farmers who obtain the 

0 that they want. 

In the Southern States the situation is different ; the economic con- 
ions have not been as favourable to farmers and planters as they have 
sn elsewhere in the nation and the local supply of credit, although 
ger now than for many years previous, is still insufficient to satisfy 
(demands that fanners would make at a fair rate of interest. 

1 It is not yet regarded as impossible that farmers in some parts of the 

! States will adapt themselves to the maintenance of co-operative 
flit societies. The reports to the Secretary of Agriculture in the au- 
ta of 1912 from country bankers, merchants, and other rural corres- 
pdents indicate that a co-operative rural credit movement may be 
p practical and successful. 

Het the trend of the discussions in the United States concerning 
supply of credit to fanners is directed more toward the reduction 
1 e rates of interest and the elimination of commissions and other 
t itant costs than to the co-operative feature of credit. The general 
oi of opinion at the time of the writing of this article is more toward 
establishment of great land mortgage companies which shall issue 
's against the security of their mortgage loans in mass, with the ex- 
on that such bonds will be regarded by investors as securities of 
j ,s w *^b the least element of risk. If such bonds were to be so 
Kfm ' could be sold at low rates of interest and the receipts 
a could be loaned to fanners at rates almost equally low. 
m rtLf P ro< *eding would amount to a guarantee of the bonds of 
ort (Pge companies and it was the guaranteeing of bonds 20 to 3# 
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ycgxs ago that wrecked many mortgage companies. Rural conditio 
however, have changed since that time and, if loans are made by me 
gage banks with reasonably good judgment, the risk of foreclose,,, 
nf MtotWftuld be very small, under conditions prevailing in most comt 
of the fhited States. 

a y question is sometimes asked, What would farm owners t 
tenants do with more credit then they are now able to obtain, if the 
desired to get additional credit? The answer must be based up«: 
general knowledge of agricultural conditions throughout the whole cotj 
try and on the good and bad features of the character of farmers. 

Among farm owners and tenants in this country there is a ccmsif 
erable element of men who are lazy, improvident, shiftless, ignoae 
with no desire to leam, and without sensible agricultural practices. ] 
the South there are a million agricultural tenants to whom this descri] 
trou applies. Any project to provide credit to these classes of agria 
tiiral workers must be regarded as purely academic and visionary, ti 
to say foolish. 

But, having excluded farmers of this sort from any supply ofai 
ditional credit, there remain an immense number of farmers compete! 
to use, and use well and profitably, such credit as they will accept, 
large fraction of these farmers now get all of the credit that they* 
take, bat many do not, and a supply of additional credit to these fame 
would return profit to them, would increase the national production 
wealth, and would be conducive to the public welfare. 
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THE SAVINGS BANK. 


sources: 

i cusses d’Epargne en Rouhanie (Savings Banks in Romania). “U raouvement 
(ronomiquc ", January ist., 1913. Volume XVII, No. 98. Bucharest, 
a* (Dr. Frits): Die Postsparkassen als Volts- und Staatsbankra (Postal Savings Banks 
metier ed as State and People's Banks). Tilbiugen, 1908. 

I PETOto CASA DE Eoonomia (law on Savings Banks). Bucharest, 1908. 


Introduction. 


The Roumanian State Savings Bank was founded by law of January 
1880 and the establishment commenced working on April 1st. of the 
lowing year. The bank has been placed under the immediate control 
the Deposit and Eoan Bank both to give it a more substantial guarantee 
i consequently assure a wider confidence for it, and to diminish the work- 
! expenses which would have been greater if the , two banks had been 
“ided absolutely independently of each other. All the salt stores and 
tts for the collection of communal taxes, the district banks and post- 
Ws > ac t as branches of the central savings bank. 

Tire work of this bank does not d’ffer greatly from that of similar instit- 
,0IS in other States. The Bank delivers personal books in which the 
P'wts may vary from a minimum of 1 leu to a maximum of 300 lei. 
* to tal deposits may not exceed, 3,000 lei per depostor. The books 
;“°t transferable or distrainable. The Bank now pays its depositors 
> h interest ; the working expenses are very low, and during the period 
50 '°9 they did not exceed 0.15 % of the savings. The technical work 
ts aot difler from that of the English postal savings hanks, at least in 
“tot outline. 
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§ i. Administration of the bank. 


As we said above, the law of January 5th., 1880 has established stri 
administrative mutual obligations between the Savings Bank and the h 
posit and Loan Bank. All the funds of the Savings Bank are paid into tl 
Deposit and Loan Bank, which administer* these funds conformably * 
its own organic law and special regulations. All State bankers, collect 
headmasters of gymnasiums and lyceums, schoolmasters and school® 
tresses, professors and teachers of either sex, as well as the head mistress 
of girls’ schools, act as principal or subordinate agents of the Savings Ear 
Bor the purpose, all these officials of the department of public educati 
are placed in relation with the Deposit and Loan Bank and are obliged 
conform to its regulations and the special instructions in connection *1 
the very important work of scholars’ savings. The savings bank then pa 
an amount of 100,000 lei, every year to the Financial Department, in reft 
for operations conducted by it in the name of the bank itself. 


§ 1. Business operations. 


All the inhabitants of the kingdom, without distinction of nationali 
age or sex, may deposit in the Bank through the agents and within 1 
limits we have mentioned above. On depositing they receive receipts,: 
from the central office of the Bank, but directly from the office receiving 
deposit. 

If the depositor desires to withdraw an amount not exceeding 300 
he need only appear at the office where he has deposited and give 
receipts required for the amount he desires to withdraw. If the amo 
of the receipts is not completely in agreement with that asked for. he m 
present others for a larger amount, and the stun requested will be placed 
his disposal, together with a receipt for the difference. 

In addition to these deposits, which we may call ordinary, the sysi 
of scholars’ deposits is very largely in use in Roumania. We have ate 
seen that all professors, masters and head masters of schools, etc., a 
agents of the Bank. All masters and mistresses are obliged, every mon 
before commencing lessons, to ask the pupils if they wish to P® 
amount, which must not exceed 5 lei. Every month, in their tarn, 
masters pay over all the amounts they have collected to a P nn “P" j 
of the Bank. Every pupil who has deposited more than 1 leu has 
to his own book. TheBank cannot give collective books ; it do esa 
the account* of the scholars’ deposits separately r lt ls not p 


obtain statistics on the subject. 

On the contrary, we have statistics with regard to the r 3 


general, as the following table shows. 
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Deposits a t Interest in the Savings Bank for the Period 1902-1912. 
(Situation at the Beginning of the Financial Year) 



The increase in the number of books in the ten years' period (the 
inti decade since the foundation of the Bank) was 78 %, whilst the de- 
sits increased about 94 %. But these figures do not suffice to show the 
creasing business of the Bank. The number of books delivered in the 
ar, and the amount of deposits in the same period also show a similar 
tease, as we see below : 



On the demand of the depositor, or if the amount exceeds the max- 
im deposit allowed, the Sayings Bank purchases securities it kepe. 
f r 8 fc of and registers in special books. 
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The interest onthe deposits is calculated from the first of the O0Dt . 
following the deposit. Up to March 31st., 1906 the Bank paid 5%^ 
est ; since then it has paid 4 % %. The interest can only be paid when tl, 
principal is withdrawn, unless the depositor withdraws the interest on 
own account when depositing a new amount. 

When interest or principal are withdrawn, the Deposit and W, 5^ 
may, if it will, profit by the following delays : 1 month from date of dent,,, 
in the case of amounts not exceeding 100 lei ; 2 months in that of amount, 
of between 100 and 500 lei ; 3 months for amounts exceeding 500 ] e , 
The following table gives some figures in relation to amounts with 
drawn and books closed in the period 1902-1912. 


Working Year 

Amounts Withdrawn 

Books Clow 

1902-03 

r4.064.762 

25 , 735 ' 

190304 

15.449.105 

27,312 

190405 

17.985,565 

32,262 

1905 06 

18,268,244 

32,492 

1906-07 

21,029,341 

34.641 

1907-08 

25,120,326 

37633 

1908-09 

25,078,313 

36.553 

1909-10 

26,233,350 

37 . 4°4 

I 9 IO-II 

24.57r.487 

37 .M 

I 9 II-I 2 

27.424,487 

42.944 


As we see, both the amounts withdrawn and the number of toot 
closed have appreciably increased, though in somewhat less degree tha 
the amount of deposits and the number of new books opened. 


§ 3. Investment of available funds and reserve fund. 

Every year, the Board of Management decides how the funds acctu 
ulated in the Bank shall be invested. They may be used for the puKto 

of Treasury bonds orother public securities or tor the purchase of lane » 

either urban or rural, or agricultural credit securities. In additwit 
Bank may also use its funds to giant loans on guarantee of p® 
ities or land bonds ; these securities are accepted in deposit at I, 
their valui at date of the operation. . . ,, ree mod 

The loans guaranteed on public securities are granted tor ' uax 
at most, subject to renewal if the opinion of the Board of Man ^ ^ 
favourable. The interest on these loans is paid in advance * 
oi the operation ; the rate is fixed each month by the Board of Ma . 
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After deducting from the gross profits, the amounts for interest to 
paid, eventual loans and working expenses, the balance is paid into the 
ierve fund. This fund is used for purchase of public securities and for 
ra l or urban land bonds. The following figures show the situation on 
irch 31st., 1912, as far as concerns the investment of the available funds 
j the reserve fund. 


(a) Investment oj Available Funds 


State Revenue Bonds, 5 and 4 % Lei 39,902,000 

Urban and District Credit Bonds 26,388,600 

Viticultural Credit Bonds (4 % %) '296^000 

Rural Land Credit Lettres de Gage (5 %) . . 12,427,300 

Urban Land Credit Lettres de Gage (5 %) . 11,450,000 

Rural Bank Lettres de Gage (5 %) .... 1,395, 00c 


Total . . . 81,858,900 

(b) Investment oj the Reserve Fund. 

State Revenue Bonds 4 % Lei 9,933,300 

Urban or Communal or District Credit Bonds 225,500 

Jassy Land Credit Lettres de Gage 48,000 


Total . . . 10,206,800 


hi view of these figures, we shall only say that out of a total amount 
92,005,700 lei, 14, 118, 300 lei or about 16 % of the total, were invested 
rural credit securities. 




Part IV: Miscellaneous 


GERMANY. 


HOME COLONISATION IN NORTHERN GERMANY. 


PART n. 

FORMATION OF “ RENTENGUTER" THROUGH THE INTERVENTION 
OF THE PRUSSIAN GENERAL COMMISSIONS. 


owiciai, sources: 

hresnachweisungen der Konigl. Generalkommissionex {Report* of the General Com- 
missions). 

e Verhandlongen der Konferenz zur Bekatung uber die Organisation dkr inneren 
Kolonisation am 14 and 15 Jtjni 1909 zo Berlin im Geschaftsgebaude desHauses 
deh Abgeosdneten'. S ten ographischer Bericht. [Proceedings of the Conference for 
the Discussion of the Organisation of Home Colonisation held in the Chamber of Deputies , 
Berlin 1 \th. and 15 th. June, 1909. Short Hand Report). Berlin, 1909. 

KESCHBIFT UBER DIEVERWENDUXG DBS FONDS ZORFOrDERONG DER INNEREN KOLONISATION 
in den Provinzen Ostpreussen und Pommern und dem Regierungsbczirk Frankfurt a. O. 
(Kap. 29, Tit. 4. des Bxtraordinariums der landwirtschaftlichen Verwaltung) fiir das Etats- 
jahr 1910. Haus der Abgeordneten 21. I,egislaUirperiode, V. Session, 1912. Anlage 
^ r - 55 ( Memorandum on the Appropriation of Funds to the Development of Home Colon- 
isation in the Provinces of Eastern Prussia and Pomerania, and in the District of Frankfort 
on Oder. Part 29, chapter 4, of the Extraordinary Estimates of the Department of Agricul- 
!m for the Year igjo. Chamber oj Deputies , 2isf. Legislature , 5^. Session, 1312. 
Schedule 55). 


OTHER sources: 

^ (Dr. W.) ; Gnindbesitzverteilung und inuere Kolonisation in Pommern. Schnfleu zur 
Forderung der inneren Kolonisation, Heft 8. Berlin, 1911. Sonderabdruck aus dem 
Archi v fur Innere Kolonisation, Band II, Heft 3. u. 4- ( Distribution of Landed Property 
and Home Colonisation in Pomerania. Treatises on the Extension of Home Colonisation, 
w - 8 . Berlin 1911. Extract from “ Archiv fur innere Kolonisation ”, Vol. II, nos y and 4)* 
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,Belgard (Dr Martin): Panellierung und innere Kolonisation in den ostlichen Proving* k 
sens 1875-1906 (S«WtDwio» of Land and Home Colonisation in the Eastern f ** 
Prussia, 1875-1906). Leipzig, 1907. 

Delius : Rentengutsbildung in der Provinz Schleswig-Holstein. 2. Auflage. i 9 u { 
of Rent en zUter in the Prooince of Schleswig-Holstein. 2nd edition. 1911). 


Geblach (Prof. Otto) : Ansiedelung von I^ndarbeitem hi Norddeutschland. Arbeitq, j 
Deutschen I^ndwirtschaf tsgesdlschaft (Colonisation by Agricultural Labourers in g n 
an Germany. Transactions of the German Agricultural Society) no. 149, Berlin, 1^ 
Gerlach (Prof. Otto) : Landwirtsehaftliche Kreditreform und innere Kolonisation, 
besonderer Berucksichtigung des Vorgehensder Ostpreussischenl^ndschaft— Jahr^cch 
fur Natlonalokonomie und Statistik, herausg. von J. Conrad, HI. Folge, 39, Band, 5 ^ 
Mai 1910 ( Reform of Agricultural Credit and Home Colonisation , especially with rcp,j 
the Proceedings of the Landschaft of Eastern Prussia. Annual Reports of Political £ Ww , 
and Statistics edited by J. Conrad, zrd series,.$gtk. vol. 5 th. no. May , 1910). 

Haack (Richard) : Die Preussischen Gesetze fiber Rentenguter ( The Prussian Laws ok fa 
tengiter). Berlin, 1913. 

Hammer : Die Beteiligung der Spar- und Darlehnskassen an der inner en Kolonisation inSdfc 
wig-Holstein ( The Action of the Loan and Savings Banks in favour of Horn Colcui^ 
in Schleswig-Holstein). “Deutsche landwirtsehaftliche Genossenschaftspresse. ” ^ 
no. i, Darmstadt. 

Hansen : landwirtsehaftliche Spar- und Darlehnskassen und Arbeiteransiedclung in Schlep 
Holstein. — Dandarbeit und Kleinbesitz, herausg. von Dr. R. Ehrenberg, 4. Heft 
cultural Loan and Savings Banks and Banks of Agricultural Credit , and Labm 
Colonies in Schleswig-Holstein. Agricultural Labour and Small Holdings. MIAMI 
Dr. Ehrenberg, no. 4). Berlin, 1907. 

Kolbow : Das Ansiedeluugsverfahren in Mecklenburg und Pommem. — bandarbdt n 
Kleinbesitz, 6. Heft (The Work of Colonisation in Mecklenburg and Pomerania, .i-i 
cultural Labour and Small Holdings, no. 6) Berlin, 1908. 

Khause : Innere Kolonisation. (Home Colonisation). — “ Handworterbuch der Staat 
wissenschaften ” published by J. Conrad, 3rd edition, Vol. 5. Jena, 1910. 

Kray: Erfahrungen bei den Ansiedelungen in Pommera (Experiments in Colonisatm i 
Pomerania). — Landarbelt und Kleinbesitz. Berlin, 1909. 

Mazzola (Ugo) : La colonizzazione interna in Prussia. — Ministero di Agricultura, late 
e Commerdo. Direzione Generale dell’ Agricultura. Annali di Agricultura (Hone Col* 
isation in Prussia. — Department of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce. General Mm, 
ment of Agriculture. Annals of Agriculture). Rome, 1900. 

Maas (Dr. L-) ■ Lie Begrfindung einer Rentengiitskolonie (The Establishment of a Colony 01 fl 
Renteng ut System). Zeitschrift fur das lfindliche Fortbildungswesen 191 1-12, nos. 1 awl 
Metz : Die Zukunft der innere Kolonisation im dstlichen Deutschland, besonders m Pm 
mem. (The Future of Home Colonisation in Eastern Germany, especially in Pomrm 
Berlin, 1910. 

Metz : Innere Kolonisation in den Provinzen Brandenburg und Ponunero. 1891- 19 01 (®* 
Colonisation in the Provinces of Brandenburg and Pomerania from 1891 to 1901)- BerliG ' 150 
Neutze: Aus der Praxis der inneren Kolonisation ( Some Experiments in Horne Cdonisdm 
Schriften zur Fdrderung dtr inneren Kolonisation, no. 6. Berlin, 1907- 
PaGenkopf: Die innere Kolonisation, ihr Ziel und ihr gegen war tiger Stand. (Home Co 
its Object and its Present Condition). Berlin, 1909. J 

Rxecherx: Die Kleinsiedelungen der Generalkommission zu Bromberg (Saw# "n 
Holdings created by the General Commission at Bromberg). 2nd. edition. Scbn to ^ 
Forderung der inneren Kolonisation ”, no. 5, Berlin 1908. ,-J 

Seeing (Prof. Max) : Die innere Kolonisation im Ostlichen Deutschland (Home 
in Eastern Germany ). Liepzig, 1893. 
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so “ d KsACSE : ^'“Siiter. _ "Handworterbilbh der Staatswissroschaf- 

(m ", published by J- Conrad, 3td edition, vol. VH. Jena, 1911. 

» : We Mitwirtrang derlandwirtschafOichen Genossenschaften bel derimeren KolonUation 
ITU Vniial Efforts of Agricultural Co-operative Societies in Aid 0/ Home Colonisation}. 
“jahrbucli lies Rtichsverbandes der deutschen landwirtschaftlichen Geaossenschaften 
fiir 19 °9- ” 

ssai Innere Colonisation in Neuvorpommem und deren Erfolge auf dem Gebiete der 
taadPtultnr ( Home Colonisation in New Hither Pomerania and the Results obtained /or 
Agriculture). Landarbeit and Kleinbesitz. No. ft, Berlin, ^908. 

Prussian landschaft. Kolonisation- und Arbeitervorlage ( Colonisation and the Labour 
Question). 2nd. edition. Konigsberg, January, 1908, Continuation. March, 1908. 

• Prussian Landschaft : Innere Kolonisation und Selbstverwaltung. Denkschrift iiber 
lie organisation der inneren Kolonisation in der Provinz Ostpreussen (Home Colonisation 
ind Independent Administration. Memorandum on the Organisation of Home Colonisation 
.« East Prussia). Konigsberg, January, 15^9. 

nv fur INNERB Kolonisation. Published in the name of the Deutscher Verein fiir ISndliche 
ffohlfahrts und Heimatpflege by Prof. H. Sohnrey (Archives of Home Colonisation ). 
Vols. I to V. Berlin, 1909-1913. See especially: 

rpFE : Die deutschen und die polnischen Ansiedelungs-gesellschaften, ihre aufgaben, 
Organisation und Tatigkeit ( German and Polish Colonisation Societies, their Aims, 
Organisation and Work). “ Archiv, etc. Vol. I. No I. 

sex: Die Sesshaftmachung von Landarbeitern und die Landesversicherungsanstalt Schles- 
rig Holstein ( Formation of Labourer's Holdings and the Insurance Institute of Schleswig 
Holstein). Archiv, Vol. I. no. r. 

serlixGK (Dr. Robert, Count von) : Die Ostprcussischc Landgesellschaft m. b. H. und 
bre Reform Prussian Colonisation Society, Ltd. and its Reform). Archiv, 

Vol. I, no 2. 

iSKSEUTZ: Die Stellungnahme der Landschaft zur Kolonisation in Ostpreussen. (Atti- 
'ude of the Landschaft with regard to Colonisation in East Prussia). Archiv. Vol. I, no. 2. 
er : Zur Frage der Aufhebung der Generalkommissioneu ( Question of the Suppression of 
General Commissions). Archiv, Vol. 1, no 3. 

•exhain: Griindung und Lei lung einer Kldnsiedelungs-genossenschaft ( Foundation 
tnd Direction of a Co-operative Society for Home Colonisation by means of the Formation of 
Small Rural Holdings). Archiv, Vol. II, no. 1. 

Schwerin: Die Forderung der inneren Kolonisation in der Provinz Brandenburg (De- 
velopment of Home Colonisation in the Province of Brandenburg). Archiv, Vol. Ill, no. 7. 
'xzopf : Die Arbeiteransiedelung in Preussen { Settlement of Labourers in Prussia). — 
Archiv, Vol. Ill, no. 9. 

l - tlber die Tatigkeit der Generalkommissionen bis Endei9io (On the Work of the Gen - 
m»J Commissions up to the End of 1910). “ Archiv ", Vol. IV, no. 2. 
esmch (Dr.) : Die Rentengutsgriindungen der Land bank in dem Jahrzehnt 1902-1911. 
(The Establishment of Rentenguter by the Landbank during the Decade 1902-1911). “ Archiv. " 
Vol. IV, no. 7. 

§ i. Legislative and administrative proposals. 

After having dealt in our number for December, 1912 with the work 
ie Home Colonisation Commission for the Provinces of Posen and 
’t Prussia, we shall, in this part of our study, treat of another system 
“We colonisation in use in Prussia. It is directed by General Commiss-; 
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ions, institutions folded in 1817 to facilitate the conversion of 
charges and the collective fanning of land, and afterwards entrust^ ,, 
with restriping and the redemption of servitudes (r). The profound fa,, 
ledge they have acquired in this way of agricultural questions and ab^,,, 
their technical competence have rendered them specially fitted to deal fa 
home colonisation. There are now eight of these Commissions : at Edoi, 
berg, Breslau, Frankfort on Oder, Merseburg, Kassel, Hanover, Munster, 
DQsseldorf. 

They present an entire group of legislative, administrative, legal a 
financial measures, the application of which constitutes a very differentia 
of colonisation from that represented by the Home Colonisation Conufa 
ion . It is distinguished in the first place by the fact that it is not inspu 
as is the work of the Home Colonisation Commission by political com 
erations. On the other hand, its object is purely economic, the ir.ciei 
namely, of medium sized and small farms. Thereis,besides,aconsideal 
difference in procedure due, as we shall see, to the much less extensi 
powers of the General Commissions. This kind of colonisation also is 1 
restricted to any particular part of the Kingdom. 

Just as in West Prussia and Posen, so also in the other products 
Prussia, home colonisation is based on the system of Rentengut. Yet 
special institution similar to the Home Colonisation Commission I 
been established for the foundation of Rentenguter. The law of Ji 
27th., 1890, on the other hand, gives anybody who conforms to the ger.e 
provisions the right to found Rentengiiter. It reproduces textuallv 1 
rules laid down for the purpose in the 1886 law. So any individual a 
now alienate a farm to be paid for in annual instalments, and there is 
limitation of the term of the contract. It may be stipulated that the di 
can only be redeemed by consent of both parties. The period of sad 
contract may therefore be unlimited. The owner may also impose cert 
limitations on the liberty of disposal and certain obligations in respect 
the farming of the land. 

But the 1890 law would probably have remained a dead letter, if it 1 
not been completed by a second law, of July 7th., 1891, providing the foci 
ers of the Rentengiiter with assistance in money. Without such assists 
it would scarcely have been possible for the rich Landowners, who h 
but little interest in the matter, to profit by the permission to transit 
their holdings into Rentengiiter. For the work has need of ® 
money, above all if the farm is heavily burdened with debt, fc ® 
to make the situation dear and to release future colonists from ah a 
ity for private debts on the former farms, the 1890 law provided that 
Rentengiiter must be exempt at their foundation from mortgage an 
debts on the farm from which they are detached. Now, the German ® 
gage law prevents the separation of a parcel from a mortgaged U tw- 
its exemption from the common liability without the consent of the 
ors, unless a Landschaft or a General Commission give a certifies e , 

(1) See Bulletin of Economic and Social InteUi%cnce, June, 1911. P- aal el sel M 
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joBchkeitszeilgms ) that the security of the creditors shall not be affected 
s last provision is not of much assistance to fanners laden with debt 
, find themselves obliged to sell their land to free themselves from it! 
•re is no need to say that it is just these and not the well off who are 
; t disposad to grant their farms for the purposes of home colonisation 
The law of July 7th., 1891 places at their disposal the credit of the Ren- 
banken, founded by the State in 1850 for the purpose of liberating the 
, authorizing them to convert the rent due by the colonists into capital 
ler fonn of securities. This conversion must take place through 
medium of General Commissions . In the first place they have to see 
t the Rentenbanken incur no loss. But they are also authorized to 
leitake, on behalf of third parties, all the work necessary for the found - 
, n of Rentengfiter. 

They generally, conformably with the law, grant loans to the amount of 

fourths of the value of the farms. The compensation to be granted 
;he founders of Rentengflter for the transfer of their claims is fixed by 
at 27 times the amount of the rent in securities at 3 '/ 2 % and at 
>/, times the amount of the rent in securities at 4 %. The col- 
ds have to pay, in the case of the intervention of the Rentenbanken, 
irstalment of 4 % of the nominal capital given in securities, when 
interest on these is 3 % %, and 4 % % °f the capital when, the inter- 
on the securities is 4 %. This instalment includes sinking fund, 
which the debt is completely extinguished in 60 years and six 
aths in the case of securities at 4 % and in 56 years and one month in 
t of securities at 4 % %■ Generally the securities are only issued at 

I %. In consideration of the increase in the general rate of interest, the 
ree of November 23rd., 1908 has, however, also permitted the issue of 
tnities at 3 %. 

The colonists may liberate themselves from their obligations be- 
: the usual date by paying a certain proportion of the debt still due. 
the first ten years after the foundation of the Rentengut, this oper- 
>n can only be accomplished by permission of the General Commission, 
en the conditions necessary for the security of the Rentenbanken 
not allow of the transfer of the whole amount of the instalments 
colonists have to pay. Therefore private rents or mortgages are 
iwed to continue , in their turn transferable to the Rentenbanken as soon 
a corresponding portion of the privileged debt has been extinguished. 
The 1891 law also authorizes the Rentenbanken to grant loans to colon- 
te for the building of their houses. The loans are extinguished in 
‘ same way as those for purchase of land. The Rentenbanken have 
®ver the right to exact repayment before the time fixed for extinc- 

II in case the cokmist does not fulfil his obligation of insuring the build- 
S and maintaining them in good repair or if he becomes bankrupt, or 

estate is sequestrated for the payment of arrears of debt. 

Tie possessors of Rente ng titer founded by means of the General 
emissions have submitted almost to the same limitations of their rights 
°*tiership as the colonists established by the Home Colonisation Com- 
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mission. In fact, the, 1891 law expressly lays it down that a fans % 
be divided or dismembered, or its economic independence decrease •* 
out tbe consent of the General Commission, until auy loans 
Rentenbank have been completely repaid. In the same way, the 
guter are subjected to the regime by which the land is transmitted 
a single heir (Anerbenrecht) established by law of June 8th., rg^ 

The assistance that may be given by the Rentenbanken in the ^ 
ation of Rentengiiter was further extended by the laws of July I2 th „ 
and July 20th,, 1910. These laws have permitted the Rentenbauf 
to grant temporary ere dit (Zwischen kredit) out of their reserve funds 1 
maximum amount of these credits was first fixed at 10 million marts-) 
law or 1910 raisedit to 15 million. These credits were first onlyintrr<y 
provide the founders of Rentengiiter, who only receive their compengtj 
in securities after the business is completely terminated, with capita] 
low interest (3 % %) for the extinction of mortgages and the building 
houses. Since the igiclaw, they may also he used to meet other expa at, 
in connection w>th home colonisation, for example, such as is inclined 
improvements and temporary administration. 

These credits are of great utility, because they provide those 1 
intend to subdivide their farms with a part of tbe necessary capital. B 
in most cases, this assistance is not sufficient, on account of the iinil 
amount established for the loans. They cannot exceed three fouil 
of the value of the farm as estimated by the General Commission 1 
their repayment must he assured by deposit of unexceptionable securi 
especially by the redemption of mortgages and the cession of claims 
Slate Securities the Rentenbank has engaged to deliver on the coupler 
of the business in exchange for the rents converted and the loans gram 
for buildings. Besides, they are only granted when the business is alrea 
sufficiently advanced. In fact the amounts can only be paid on conditi 
that a considerable portion of the new farms are already sold and the G 
eral Commission certifies that a profitable sale of the whole farm set 
certain. 

Since 1905 these financial facilities haw been considerably extta 
by means of credits granted by the State out of its own funds. A W 
2,000,000 marks (Zweimillionenfonds) for the encouragement of home 
Ionisation in the Provinces of Pomerania and East Prussia was placed or 
estimates of expenditure for the first time in 1905. A similar amount! 
been voted in succeeding years. In 1910, the application of this ft 
was extended to the district (Regierungsbezirk) of Frankfort on 0 
in the Province, of Brandenburg. But, at the same time the annual aw» 
was reduced to 1 million, in view of the accumulation of capi tal m 
previous years, and the extension of the temporary credits granted by 
Rentenbanken. Infutnre.it will be applicable to all the Provinces of 
sia ; it will only, however, be increased by a million marks a year, <j* 
it will only serve henceforth to provide what is necessary for sw'° 
not to be repaid, granted by the State for the foundation of R e “ tM _ 
Up to nowit has been also used to facilitate the work of home cow 
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means of temporary credits, called “ Ueberkredit ".and to encourage home 
pulsation societies of public utility by means of the share taken by the 
lte in the formation of their capital. It is intended to provide for these 
, objects by means of a loan of ten million marks, part of a total loan 
25 million, of which the other 15 million will be used for the utilisation 
peatmoss bogs (12 million) and State domains (3 million). This loan will 
)W of a considerable increase in the encouragements granted by the State 
the foundation of Rentengiiter. 

The banking business in connection with the distribution of these 
jporary credits, both those granted by the Rentenbanken out of their 
21W funds and those granted directly by the State, is done by 
Kooiglicbe Seehandlung. This is a State Bank founded by Frederic 
Great in 1772. After having long had for its principal object the en- 
gagement of commercial and industrial business by means of long term 
its and contributions, it now confines itself to ordinary banking busi- 
s. Thus it also makes advances on its own account to promote the 
ndation of Rente tighter. 

By means of legal provisions, the general ideas of which have already 
n announced by the Government, probably also the limits within which 
Rentenbanken are allowed to grant loans in Government securities 
1 be modified. It is intended to extend them to nine tenths of the value 
he Rentengiiter. It is further contemplated diminishing, by executive 
ulations, the difficulties that mortgages cause in the subdivision of farms. 

: excellent results obtained in many years by means of the improved 
thods of colonisation now in use prove in fact that there is no danger 
rathorizing the General Commissions to grant a larger number of Un- 
adlichkeitezeugnis certificates while establishing that the dismembermen t 
subdivision of a farm shall not damage the interests of the creditors. 
The laws on the foundation of Rentengiiter have been completed by 
ny administrative measures, of which we can only mention the most 
jortant. 

By decree of November 16th., 1891, the Ministers of Justice, Finance 
1 Agriculture gave the General Commiss : ons detailed instructions relat- 
to the putting into force of the 1890 and 1891 laws. To diminish the 
* run by the Rentenbanken, the Decree of the Minister of Agriculture 
Match 27th., 1895 orders the General Commissions to exercise, with 
setion, permanent supervision over the business of the colonists, aVail- 
themselves for the purpose of the assistance of competent farmers. Two 
-ms, of the Ministers of Agriculture , dated July 25th., 1895 and Dtcem- 
25th., 1897, further enjoin that the General Commissions must also 
fit by the advice of farmers for the foundation of Rentengiiter. Errors, 
irtimes considerable, due to want of experience and the large number 
feutengiiter founded in the earlier years, had in fact shown the advis- 
fity of the decisions as to the size and composition of the farms, their 
the buildings and working capital necessary for the colonists, etc. 
H taken in accordance with the advice of persons better acquainted 
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with the local condi tjpns than the representatives of the General 
ions could he. ^ 

Since 1907, the Government has specially concerned itself, ^ 


decrees, with the establishment oi labourers. We shall give their 
provisions when dealing with that question. 


Pmdj 


§ 2. Importance and work of the general commissions in aj Utl 
to home colonisation. 

The General Commissions are not so important for home eolonisati 
as the Home Colonisation Commission. Not having capital of than, 
available, theyare unable themselves to buy farms to be colonised, but tl 
have all to exercise the functions of intermediaries. 

However, their importance for home colonisation is still very gn 
In fact, in view of the large credits granted by the Rentenbankeu.foii 
foundation of Kentengiiter, and only granted through the medium of | 
General Commissions, it has seldom happened that Rentengiiter havt h 
founded without the assistance of these Commissions. Often even 
is to the latter that the entire execution of the measures taken for the p 
pose has been entrusted. 

In the law erf July 7th., r8qi, there were only a few general provisi 
relating to the intervention of the General Commissions in the foundat 
of Rentengiiter ; the special provisions for the purpose are to be found 
the Decree Of November 16th., 1891. In conformity With these, the fon 
ers of Rentengiiter may invoke the assistance of the Commissions, forth 
classes of objects : 1st. private persons or societies who have divideda fa 
In lots in order to form Rentengiiter may request the Commissions rise 
as intermediaries with the banks for the conversion of the rents int 
fixed capital ; 2nd. in addition, the intervention of the Commissions! 
be invoked for the establishment of the legal position of the Renting!# 
3rd. to an even larger degree, their assistance mayeveti be extended to 
economic business necessary for the foundation of a Rentengut. 

This decree makes it obligatory for the General Commissions to m 
every effort to promote the foundation of Rentengiiter. The Commissi 
have not come short of their duty, which they have always been n 
careful to perform, and have performed with all necessary attention, 'll 
work of colonisation developed extensively, above ail in the 
provinces, immediately after the coining into force of the lawsonta' 
giiter. Theoretically, the landowners who provide the land for the cot* 
tutiOE of Rentengtter, should take part in the colonisation, but gf* 1 
they have neither the experience nor the organisation necessary w 
direction of the technical work. On the other hand, they have w# 
necessary ability fix all the preliminary arrangements with the auth® 
and the persons desirous of beconting colonists. For these reasons, 
cases, the General Commissions have been obliged themselves to unde 
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WI t 0 f «tou^on r The chief part of the work is accomplished bv 
local org«s.aiiti spe cial commissioners . In Prussia, there are now i«? 
eudent oar the & General Commissions of which we have spoken 
°n aecotad: icdi the absolute novelty of the task to be accomplished 
mally at fitsV through mexpenence, many mistakes were made’ 
parbcnlar, land was chosen for the formation of Rentengiiter, un- 
ed to the purpose, either by its natural character or its situation. Grad* 
y experience was acquired, and consequently principles were laid down 
rhioh it- was necessary to conform for the accomplishment of this work 
colonisation. Thus, in 1896, the General Commission of Frankfurt 
Oder, under the. management of Herr Metz, now president of the Ober- 
Iskulturgericht (Supreme Court for Agricultural Business) drew uh 
ind of code for procedure in the matter. We shall now briefly speak of 
procedure, which is known under the name of “ Frankfurter Ver- 
w ”, the principles of which have been adopted by the other General 
lmissions (1). 


The fundamental idea is that small farms can only be formed, by 
its of the subdivision of large ones, when there is a possibility of thus 
iding a strong and Vigorous rural commune, or when by adding to 
is already existing a certain number of new small farms the position 
commune may be reinforced. For this purpose, it has been thought 
:ssary (l) that the colonists should obtain the land at low prices and 
er favourable conditions, in order that later on they may not find 
nselves faced by new difficulties ; (2) that the position in common law 
he communal organization of schools and churches be fixed ; (3) that 
able attention be given to the requirements of the farm ; (4) that a 
cient communal capital be formed. It is only exceptionally that the 
aation of Rentengiiter should be allowed on land administratively 
indent on a large landowner. 

In order that these conditions may be fulfilled, a landed estate to be 
livided must have a number of special qualities, expressed by the 
d “ Besiedelungsfahigkeit ” (suitability for colonisation). Whenever 
rra is offered to it for the purpose , the General Commission must first 
11 examine whether it have this necessary general and economic charac- 
la this examination, consideration must be paid chiefly to the quality 
k soil and the possibility of a suitable distribution of the various kinds 
raps. Experience has shown that land of average quality, suited to the 
ivatioa of rye, oats and potatoes, is best adapted for the formation of 
11 and medium sized farms. Yet, it cannot, on the other hand, be said, 
: a light sandy soil, such as we find in the Eastern provinces, is always 
ibstade to colonisation, for, when other circumstances are favourable, 
1 soil may always be improved by means of manure. Soils of firmer 
istencyare, on the 'contrary, little suited/for their cultivation re- 
the investment : of a. large working capital. In order to guar- 
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antes the colonists against deficiency ol ladder, meadows are ^ 
uteJy necessary or at least flat marshy and grassy land, which may ^ 
be made into good meadows. When itis desired to constitute a new <5, 
mum, the size of the farm mast be taken into consideration, f or j a 
case, the necessary expenses for the communal institutions, schookj 
ehurches are higher than when the settlements are contiguous with ai 
ready existing colony. The position and nature of the buildings are of 5, 
importance, for their greateror less suitability for utilisation is very 
ant from the point of view of the rents the colonists have to pay, Besid 
the nature of the land must also be takeninto consideration, as well as | 
state of cultivation of the land and the possibility of selling the proto 
Before taking actual steps for colonising, itis, finally, necessary to asa 
ain what mortgages there are on the land, for if it is too heavily burton 
there might be serious difficulties in the way of dismortgaging. 

When it appears from investigation that the colonisation of the h 
in question is economically desirable, authorization is asked for from’ 
district commission to which the defence of the collective interests is 1 
trusted. Then, with the assistance of experts and representatives of 
competent authorities, the examination of all the questions of law ard 
fact that have to be defined is proceeded with. 

A special difficulty is presented with regard to fixing the compasat 
to be granted to the owner of the farm converted into Rentengiiter. 1 
compensation is not to be fixed only in relation to the value the fa 
would have when extensively cultivated. Arrangements must also 


made in order that the amount of this compensation added to the 
cessary expenditure for the colonisation of farms does not constitute 
heavy a charge for the colonists to bear. For these reasons, first of al 
careful preliminary valuation (Vortaxe) is made of the land, live* 
buildings and other accessories of the farm, then, with the help of 1 
district commissioners [KTeisverordneten), calculation must be made of 
expenditure to be borne for the intermediate administration and cole 
ation of the said farm. In case of colonies founded by the Home I 
onisation Commission, the necessary expenditure for the formats 
institutions of public character, and the general expenditure on the « 
of colonisation, form a charge against the said Commission, which ] 
■rides what is necessary for the purpose out of the Home Colons 
Fund placed at its disposal by the Government. When, on tie « 
hand, the Eentengtiter are founded through the medium of the wo 
Commissions, the expenditure and losses of every land due to the 1 
version of the farm into small holdings are almost entirely bom W 
colonists. Yet, the compensation to be granted to the m _ 
fllK mtfting his land, together with other expenditure styled ntfs 
zuschidge (Supplementary Home Colonisation Expenditure) cr® ^ 
exceed the Besiedilungswert. By this last expression we mean tB 
amount realisable from the sale of the land, buildings and other rea 
at a price not too heavy for the colonists : otherwise the amo 
paid to tire seller of the land is reduced in proportion. 


As ** see , each colonisation enterprise is conceived in au . 
ical work m which every important point depends on tbTMi? me “ 
most consequently be regulated according to a plan fixed at the start 
in the provisional home colonisation plan, lor the preliminary work' 
Duly is the compensation fixed which is to be given to the alienator 
be land, but also, in their main lines, the work to be done in the 
«t ot the c «?tmtion of the soil, and all other measures relating 
„me colonisation. In this way, and although not including all the 
as, this plan already gives a sufficiently clear picture of the future 
iy. with the division of. the various parcels, the houses, roads, ditches 
boundaries. This plan serves also as a basis for an approximate 
ilation of the amounts spoken of above, to be provided for out of 
BesiMungszuschldge, necessary for the period of intermediary admin- 
don, for improvements and also for the organizations of institutions of 
ic law and beneficence. 


The founder of a Rentengut must sign his acceptance of the colonis- 
i conditions (Besiedelungsbedingungen) thus fixed. He must conform 
iem conscientiously in the execution of the work required for the 
lisation. The General Commission has rot the legal means at its 
sal for compelling the founder to fulfil these conditions. In iact, in 
nocedure to be followed in the formation of Rentengtiter, the Com- 
on is neither a contracting party nor the representative- of a 
acting party, but it only performs the office of the public authority, 
[at the agreement with regard to the conditions of colonisation does 
onstitute a contract signed according to the requirements of civil law 
een the Commission and the Rentengutsausgeber. Yet, when the latter 
to fulfil his engagements, the Commission may threaten to stop the 
(dure already commenced. Besides, the Commission accords its 
ival to contracts of sale concluded between the Rentengutsausgeber 
the colonists, only when it is expressly and unreservedly declared 
the sale takes place according to the conditions laid down by the 
ral Commission. 


From all this we may see that in the execution of the work necessary 
rder the farm suitable for colonisation, the Rentengutsausgeber must 
™ to the prescriptions of the General Commission . He must above 
ace at the disposal of the Commission and employ in conformity with 
istructions issued by it all the amounts collected by him for the pur- 
of the colonisation, Beyond the price of the farm alienated, the Ren- 
tsausgeber only receives a fixed sum ( Besiedelungsgebiihr ) in compens- 
for his personal services. The eventual increase in value of the farm 
igh colonisation profits the colonists alone , most generally in the form 
-titutions of public utility. On the otherhand, the collaboration of the 
ral Commission also considerably diminishes the risks of the Renten- 
us geber. In fact, the procedure to be followed in colonisation may be 
as sure and rapid as possible by means of the excellent preparation 
Ese authorities and the confidence the purchasers have in them. In 
this confidence prevents the seller being lightly suspected of a desire’ 
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o£ poor purchasers, The Rentenguw 
. “PfScin the position of an equitable intermedia! y, who can 3 \ 
ifettough knowledge of the fa tin for:,®' jus* division and an accj 
estimate of the value of the land, holjj otnna •’ ,,i : h • 


In the technical point of view; the pHx*4ute;to be followed foitl* 

version of a farm into a village of fanners, ®' similar to that followed^ 
the Home Colonisation Commission. There also, the delivery ol «,{. 
to colonists is preceded by a -period of, intermediate administration dm. 


which all the necessary labour for the preparation and execution of tW 
of colonisation and the future prosperity of the colonists is accompli 
Special importance is given to the work of improvement. In fact n 
General Commissions consider the improvement of farms as one of 4 
principal duties in connection with colonisation . They also count it a 
of their most important offices to arrange,, with the assistance of the« 
inary administrative authorities, for a good organization of the isstit 
tions of public character. It must be remarked in this connection ih 
the General Commissions succeed generally in providing their villages *i 
all the communal, parochial and educational institutions that are f , 
considered necessary for colonisation, although they do not dispose of 1 
sources as abundant as those of the home colonisation commission . Butthe 
is something more remarkable still, and that is that the Home Commissi 
has been supplied abundantly with the needful resources, whilst theGena 
Commissions have received few subventions. They obtain the mens th 
require by reducing, as we have seen already, the profits of the Rat 
gutsaasgeber to a mitumnin, and he has to submit to this limitation, sin 
the compensation for the cession of the farm is already fixed in advan 
within certain limits. This makes it possible to utilise for the objects 
the colony the increased value generally obtained through the subdi’ 
si on of a farm, instead of that increased value going in large part 
benefit the owner alienating the land or theprofeSsional speculator who hi 
and subdivides farms to sell again. The General Commissions also dew 
quite special attention to all the other measures of general character th 
may be necessary for the further development of colonisation, in relate 
for example, to co-operation, insurance, education, institutions of sot 
thrift, the cultivation of fruit and vegetables, the improvement of p® 5 
breeding, livestock improvement, the foundation of popular libraries,* 
In every way, the General Commissioiis, therefore, are careful that 
the subdivision of fanns, account be taken of the important general' 
tere&ts associated with their object. 

.'•;i The colonists who have to occupy the farm divided into lots ® 
not be invited by . the General Commissions but by the cent*! 
undertaking the subdivision. However, even in this case, the latter® 
dataoSbiag without the consent of the General Commission, for it 
carefulirrqttiry into the personal ahd economic conditions of the to 
and examines the conditions arranged! between th e JRetUen^avs^ 
them. Thus, the Commission is vigilant to see that the general 
’are protected in this field. Besides, the liberty of the Kertfe"?* 54 
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limited by the plan of subdivision elaborated in all its det 
, immediately after: the preliminary- work of the principal procedure 
jog as basis fra -the distribution of the land to be established in the pur-* 
£ contracts abd fed the determination of the purchase price. 

-The form ofcolonisatiou varies with the different regions. Thus, in 
e districts, especially. in Hither Pomerania, where the work of home 
tiisution is very active, it is the Hofsystemoi isolated farms that 
ala, while in other regions it is the Dorfsystemoi village settlements, 
re are also intermediate forms. In the buildings there is great variety, 
e> [n the construction of new country dwelling houses, account must be 
•n both of the habits of the colonists and of the means at their disposal. 
Iso of the value of the soil and the needs of agriculture. Yet, the spe- 
oommissioners have to see that the buildings are suited to their pur- 
s, and that theit permanence may be guaranteed while their cost is 
excessive. For the purpose the Commissioners examine the plans and 
estimates, then they send experts to supervise the building. In Po- 
ania, the buildings are generally erected by the Rentengutsausgeber, 
i must take account of the wishes of the purchaser. He may, however, 
d tor his own account. The discouraging experiences they have had 
peculators have decided the General Commissions to insert penalties 
liar building contracts for every day of delay in handing over the build- 
like the Home Colonisation Commission for the provinces of Posen and 
it Prussia, the General Commissions consider it very important that 
n the colonists take possession of the Rentenguter they shall find them 
adyin the condition of organized farms. With this object, and ifposs- 
during the period of temporary administration, the land is adapted 
he requirements of the intensive cultivation to be carried on on it 
Rentengutsausgeber has also to provide the seeds, and other requisites 
the colonists. In addition, the latter find the special commissioner 
ays ready to give them assistance and advice, in every thing relating 
■he management of their farms. The oolonists who are dependent on 
General Commissions have, at the moment of their installation, fewer 
lities than those dependent on the Home Colonisation Commision, for, 
uding to the r8qi law, instead of being, in their first years, exempted 
a payment of the instalments, they can only obtain a year’s grace. In 
: case, the instalment of the first year is quite simply divided over the 
owing years. The difference, however, is not very important, for 
colonists depending on the General Commissions are almost all of the 
ic province, and even, for the most part, come from the more or less 
r neighbourhood of the farm given them to colonise. This greatly 
plifies their establishment on the soil. In. fact, they are not in the same 
Won as the colonists dependent on the Home Colonisation Commiss- 
■ who, for the most part, come from South or West Germany and have 
liapt themselves to conditions for which they are far from being pre- 
The colonists dependent on the General Commissions we, besides, 
st usually, assisted by their friends and relations. This is a very lm- 
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portant economic advantage, to which various other considerations 
added. Also, in spite of the low rents asked by the Home Colonisation o 
mission (3 %), ar.d other advantages it offers, those desirous of bee*? 
colonists prefer remaining in their own district when the General « 
missions offer them a possibility of establishing themselves there \ 
must, further, consider that the cokmist dependent on the General 
missions may in ten years' time have freed himself from the necessi 
of further payments, whilst in the contracts passed by the Home Cob 
ation Commission the debt may only be paid off to the amount of g_ 10t j 

When all or most of the lots have been sold to the colonists and ft 
have taken possession., the debt may be paid off through the medium 
the Rentenbank. The limits of the amount of the loan that may be grant 
on each Rentengut is fixed by means of a special estimate called Bn 
hungstaxe. When the purchaser has paid a sufficiently large sum on ; 
count, the purchase price is fair, and it can be foreseen with certainty a 
the revenue of the land will be increased by the improvements made,! 
Rentenbank assumes respon sibility for the total amount of the rent; Oth 
wise the Rentengutsausgeber must remain creditor for the part of the di 
not extinguished called PrivatrestrenU (balance of private debt), fc: 
final account of the Rentengutsausgeber with the General Commission, is 
out for the purpose of determining the amount to which he is entitled 
accordance with the calculation made in advance, this balance is calc 
ated at 25 times the amount of the rent. Yet, the Rentengutsausgel 
has no right to exact from the colonists the capital corresponding to 1 
debt consisting of the balance of the rent. On the contrary, the coloni 
may pay off this debt as soon as possible, or else, when their land 1 
increased in value in a corresponding degree, it is permissible for th 
to ask the Rentenbank to take the place of the Rentengutsausgeber also 
respect to this part of the loan. 

As a rule, the cokmist must pay a quarter of the purchase pi 
in cash and show that he has enough capital to work the farm. On th 
conditions the Bank will have no difficulty in substituting itself for theft 
tengutsausgeber for the total amount due. This is, however, only p' :ss 
in regions of great economic prosperity. Generally, applicants are accepi 
who have little capital at their disposal, on condition of their being dese 
ing persons, for it is not desired to limit too strictly the ranks from wk 
colonists may be chosen . The Rentenbriefe issued by the Renteria 
in evidence of the transfer of the debt for which it becomes creditor,: 
first of all, with the consent of the General Commission, used for they 
mept of the provisional credit {Zwi*chenkredit) and the regulation of 0 ! 
charges. The balance is paid to the Rentengutsausgeber in satisfaction 
his credit. When all the steps in this process have been taken, the > ,f# 
ary corrections are made in the cadastre and the land registers. 

(To be continue i). 
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THE NEW AGRICULTURAL LEGISLATION IN AUSTRIA. 

by 

Prof. Dr. Walthek Schiff, of Vienna. 

(Continue/I). 


§ 3. Illrd. Period: Legislation of recenty ears 
AND ABOVE All SINCE If)C,6. 


As we have seen, the efforts of those who attempted to abrogate part 
the liberal agricultural law, by the institution of A nerbmrecht, Hdjerichi, 
d Rentenguter, proved ineffectual. Afterwards there was a long period of 
jslative inaction. In vain attempts continued to be made in scientific cir- 
s to attract the attention of the legislators to the important problems of 
ricultural politics, as for example those connected with servitudes, agricul- 
ral communities, restriping, farm improvement, mountain pastures, hunt- 
rand shooting rights, etc., in vain itwas shown that, if these questions 
■re neglected, the evil consequences might be very serious . (1). It was only 
ter 1906, that this current of ideas, appearing in the scientific world, 
gan to have a very important influence on legislation, shown in new laws 
servitudes, agricultural communities, restriping, protection of mountain 
stares, as also in a change of attitude towards the problems connected 
th shooting and hunting. Now attempt is being made, to a large extent, 
meet the needs of science, with a view to the organization of all we have 
oken of, taking the interests of the peasants into consideration . The ob- 
ct is the increase of the productiveness of the soil and the improvement of 
* agricultural conditions of the country. Naturally, no party coud 
ipose these desires, and this contributed to ensure their realisation. The 
easures proposed were sure to be useful for the peasants : so they could 


(1) See: Schw* : Osterreichs AgrarpoliUk sat der Gnmdentlastung. Tflbmgoi, 1S92. 
escbichte der Gsterreiehischen Land- and Forstwirtschaft i 8 4 8-i 8 9 8. (Cnnrade Jatobdch er«r 
itaaBkonomle and Statist* ,*«). - Die GeseUebang der 

Mob GeNete der Land- and Foretwirtschait (Zeitschrift fiir Votawirtsehaft, SonalpoliOk 
* VerwatoBg 190s). - Gnmdrhs des astareichischen Agnoreehttt. Eop«g, 1903. - Article 
igraryerfassng” in the StaatewoTterbuch of Mischler and Ulrich, Vienna, 1905. 
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not but be acceptable to the conservative party. On the other ha 8( j , 
corresponded with the political and economic ideas of the liberals f 0 ’ !?; 
succeeded in putting aside or at least neutralising the last remai' cs 0 ri? 
feudal system and giving each farmer the greatest economic liberty. 

Besides the legislative actioT^shpf5ijk|y us under the letters a to d 
f, during this period the whole series' of measures already undertake 
the improvement of agriculture was continued. Recently also, in 
provinces of the Empire, attempts were made, this time a little mores 
cessfully, to reform the liberal laud j?w, by ; tbe, introduction of ^ 
benrecht and Rentenguter, and to oblige the farmers to unite in organimtj 
for the defence of their interests (letters h to k). ° 

(a) Recent Laws on Servitudes burdening Forest 'and Pasture Lcmi 


Wehaveaireadyseen, in §i.c the losses suffered by the medium sizedacd 
small farms through the extinction and reorganization of servitudes, fl, 
extinctions already effected constitute so many accomplished facts,inwhi4 
nothing can now be changed. As to the servitudes already regulated it 
was always possible to' extinguish them of to regulate them afresh I 
1906, the Government ceased its inaction and began to occupy itself mil 
reforms in behalf of the peasants. For the purpose, it has drafted a spec- 
men bill 'and caused it to be passed in all theXandtags concerned , some f 
winch, however, have introduced certain amendments in it. The object 
of this bill is to render the extinction of servitudes possible wherever it m 
be effected without endangering important economic interests, and, wh® 


ever this extinction could not be effected, to reorganize the servitudes ss 
that the holders of them may really enjoy their rights. . 

'■ ■ As regards the Conditions under which the extinction takes piss 
the dominant principles: are similar to those by which the letters pateutd 
1853 Wert inspired. Yet, and in spite erf this anally, the law makes large 
new extinctions possible, First of all, in many cases the parties concerned 
agreed only to ask for the reorganization of servitudes, although, according 
to the provisions in force it was really possible to extinguish them, h 
many other cases, it is only within the last fiftyyears that, the conditions 
necessary for their extinction have been realised. Tins, in the case of muf 
farms; forestry and pasturage servitudes and the right: of collecting litter 
have lost. with tithe, that character of absolute necessity, in conseqno* 
of the development’ of the means of communication,, the progress of agflr 
cultural technique, the eultivatior of plants for cattle food, and also of the 
habit of feeding Hvestbck in stalls even in summer, and lie artificial pw 
duction of litter, 

7 - , M of 185 J ; not. , all tate 

tnattbe conditions nec^ss^ry : fpr , extiuctioii would only 

repigatuzed; iie servitudes w 

aoiongec be Jiable to extinction. Qa the 4 mtrany,!by the &ew 
extinction may take place whenever, under the conditions ne 
the purpose, one of the parties makes deatodi “Wheutnore than t 
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Unhappily, .only A few Landtags have accepted another" amw'dinent 
ie provisions of the letters patent made in the new draft bill When 
attraction takes place in exchange for the cession of a piece of land (ie 
of this fatter may. be fixed on various principles : in accordance with the 
aercial: value of the- soil; or its productiveness. In the first case the 
e of the land, to be ceded must be equal to the capitalised value of the 
itnde. fir the second, case, the land ceded must give natural produce of a 
e equivalent to what might have been derived from the use of the servi- 
. These two principles lead to different results, for, for the estimation 
ie value of the servitudes, the interest is calculated at 4 %, whilst for 
atmiation of the commercial value of the soil, the interest on the yield 
lculated at a lower rate. Consequently, in one hypothesis, that of 
quality of revenue, the compensation to be given in land is higher than 
ie second, that of the equality of value. In this way, by the letters 
nt imposing the criterion of equality of value, serious injury was done 
ie peasants, for .they thus lost a large part of their rights of use necess- 
for the working of their farms, so that indeed the majority of the 
ers of medium sized and small farms have been economically ruined. 
As a remedy, the draft bill contains a provision, according to which, 
1 the value given for the extinction consists of a piece of land, such 
should, under ordinary circumstances, give a yield equivalent to 
derived from the exercise of the right of use. Unhappily, the legisla- 
of the Ismd tag; remains to a large extent faithful to the system 
down in the letters pa tent. 

The following innovation, introduced into the larger tuunber of the 
incial laws, is worthy of observation : when the corresponding value 
1 for the extinction is a sum of money, the moneymust be deposited 
the State authorities and invested at interest. The owner of the 
ey can only touch the interest. In this; way, the money obtained by 
ns of the extinction can in no way be lost to the farm. In view, of the 
ailidg liberal; and individualistic tendencies, this tutelage exercised 
so small a part of the farm seems rather a strange thing. Besides, it 
remain ineffectual as long as the land may be divided and mortgaged. 
Besides the extinction, those concerned may also ask for a new organ- 
** of the rights of use. However, the new provisions, for this purpose, 
sot complete. In any case, the possessor of the right of use has no 
I Ws on. which to rest a well founded complaint, and is not either suf- 
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the desire In tins way a radical advance has been made cm 
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Besides, the Special provisions of the new laws eliminate a large 
be imjustMiequaUty of treatment of the possessors of rights of 
h, in the extinctions earned out in conformity with the letters « 
153. sogreatly damaged the interests of the peasants concerned In 
value of rights of use is now calculated on the prices of th< 
rears, and po longer on the far inferior prices of a lono T\*vri rwl 
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fldently protected against th* obstacles placed in his way by the 
the land cm which he has this right of use. ' 

Incomplete as they are, the new provisions include a series of 
for the regulation of rights of use. : Thus, often., since their first reo^ 
atiori, the servitudes had all been concentrated on an insufficient po^ 
ef the farm, which wasliberated from them and, in this way, theconunona 
suffered a certain loss. Now, on the contrary, 'according to the U 5 , 
Several provinces, and unfortunately not according to those of all tfe 
have dealt with the matter, the land which has been liberated may ag®, 
be rendered subject to servitudes, to a degree corresponding with thesp, 
dal needs of the owner and of the farm. In this way it is possible to rep. 
injustice occasioned by the application of the letters patent. 

Other provisions in the new laws tend to remove occasions for dispute 
between the possessors of rights of use and the proprietors of lard subjet 
to such rights. The servitudes on forests by virtue of which the comm®! 
ers have the right to gather wood ard litter, must, whenever posable 
be converted into the obligation of a contribution in. kind. The ownj 
of a servient tenement may further exact that the contribution of fire w* 
and litter collected in the forest may be substituted by a contribution u 
other similar material. It is forbidden, unless with the consent of the com 
petent authorities, to make new plantations in the wooded localities sib 
ject to pastoral servitudes, for this would constitute a very effectual mem 
of preventing the owner of a right of use from exercising it, since it is to 
bidden to lead animals to pasture in forests where the trees are still yen! 
Before making such new plantations, the owner of a servient tenement ms 
place at the disposal of the owner of the dominant tenement pasture In 
of corresponding extent, or pay him compensation in money. In the sain 
way, the owner of land subject to right of use must compensate the wit 
of the dominant tenement, when, as not seldom happens, he himself ei 
ploits his forest to such a degree that the owner of the right of use would is 
longer be able to exercise his right without its leading to the destmctai 
the wood. In former times, in this case as also in that of the renewal i 
forests, the right of use was quite simply interrupted or reduced. M 
the existing provisions remove the inconvenience to which the °* eI5 j 
rights of use were exposed, from the fact that, in the reorganization olseffl 
tudes, it was not determined in what degree the right of use ; was s ® 
by the owner of the property subject to this right. Now, on the ccmmij 
to prevent the excessive exploitation of the land, the owner of the ng 
use may exact that it be settled in what degree the owner of the laa 
exercise the right himself. All these provisions hinder the vexa o. 
losses of Which the owners of small and medium sized farms enj°5™S '» 
of use were the victims. The legal system previously m force 
essentially improved for them in this point. 
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(b) Recent Laws on Agricultural Communities. 

Whilst the legislation on agricultural servitudes of which we have 
Dten was being proceeded with, an attempt was made to solve the nro- 
sn of agricultural communities. 

We have seen already that the Imperial law of 1883 and the provincial 
(5, passed i® connection with it, did not succeed in putting a stop to the 
nfusion, uncertainty and bad economy still prevalent over enormous 
•etches of country to the detriment of the economic interests of the 
k 1 capable of cultivation. The unsuccess of the law must be attributed 
a series of grave defects inherent in it. In fact, the law even prescribed 
it the servitudes should only be organized at the request of a certain 
[(portion of the commoners, and this proportion was generally very large. 
ie law therefore did not make this organization compulsory. The law 
iits to settle, in a general way, the true legal position of communal 
operty, to restore to the communities an organization which they are 
thout, etc. (See § 2 a). 

In recent years, the Government has taken strong action in the matter 
agricultural communities, whilst previously it even hesitated to sanction 
e provincial laws when passed. In the various provinces of the Empire, 
e laws required for the regulation of this matter have succeeded each 
hex rapidly. 

These laws, which establish as a condition for the organization of agri- 
Itural communities the favourable vote of a certain number of the com- 
Keis, do not render it either general or compulsory. In most of them, the 
proval of a fourth of the commoners is required. However, they have 
ilised advance in other directions, which has also penetrated into the pro- 
aces where there were already laws in relation to the matter, for supple- 
entaxy laws have been promulgated there. 

Great importance is attributed to the fact that, in the case of subdi- 
sion or reorganization, provision is made for all the work and install- 
ion necessary for collective use, and that the procedure required by the 
ovisions in force is simplified in the case of arrangement of farms or eli- 
sions of lesser importance. 

But greater importance still is attributed to the fact that the mountain 
isture communities must be regulated also from the economic point of 
ew by means of provisions for the protection and improvement of the soil, 
Buge of pasture for livestock and the establishment of a certain altem- 
°f pasture land, etc. 

We may happily further observe that rules of civil law have now also 
8® to be published in relation to agricultural communities, although 
fre may be some doubt as to their form. 

I In this field, the provisions of the civil code with regard to property held 
[Common must now be applied, for we cannot speak here of civil person - 
Flj since the organic bond, necessary in such case, is wanting. Yet these 
prisions are not adapted to the relations under consideration, since no 
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consideration at all is taken of the principle in accordance with which tj, 
shares to be distributed mist cariespotid with fbe'ecoaorisic req«it ea ^ 
of a special farm. In the new laws, attempt is made to take this 
account; by giving the legal relation' between each of the uses and the coa 
mra ownership the character'd a jus in rm script***'. Usually inse^ 
from the property to which it belongs.^ This legal bond Which attache^ 
tight of use to the tenement possessing the right, is founded on aid tt 
custom. In spite of that, it cannot be- accepted unhesitatingly ^ 
there are no farms forming an indivisible whole, and the rights oi „ 
are not reduced to the needs of the tenement owning them. Underti 
present system erf the divisibility of landed property, this way of 
attaching the right of use to the possession of real estate may lead toil 
surd results. It would, on the contrary, be much better to give the m 
lective farms the character of civil persons and to establish the prinatl 
of the indivisibility of collective holdings in the same way as has been d# 
in the case erf communal land. 

It must be considered a highly important fact that the new provisin 
arrange for the supervision, of the regulated agricultural community 
whilst up to the present the agricultural authorities have left them a 
tirely to themselves, since the reorganisation of the uses in quest® 
Henceforth, on. the contrary, the authorities must supervise the cam*! 
out of the plans of reorganization, arranging for the preservation of thepo 
manent collective work, and the exercice of a reasonable economy. Tl* 
may even oblige the communities to undertake the necessary impro 
ments, to remove existing defects, etc. Further, it is forbidden henctW 
to sell, though not to divide, except with the consent of the comptta 
authorities, mountain pastures, meadows and forests of collective m 
ersbip or to constitute charges upon them. 

It is only when these provisions have been carried ont that the reorgan 
ization can produce good and lasting results. 

• - (c) New Laws on Restriping. 

Together with more active legislation in respect to collective holding 
an energetic movement was made to obtain laws for the facilitation oi ■ 
striping. The Government has abandoned its past inaction (cf. sup. 
to exert pressure on the provincial diets to induce them to pass laws W 
carrying out of this work. These laws are how in force in almostthew 
of tire Empire. , .. 

The new laws cannot but have more efficacy than the old. In m . 
we saw in § 2 . b, the principal Obstacle was that two votes in 
restriping were required from those concerned, one before the c® 0 ® 
inent of the work and one after its execution. The first time the 
of only an absolute majority of the proprietors concerned was ce ■ 
on the second - occasion , the approval of owners of an area of to 
a yield -e^ual to two thirds erf 1 the net revenue established in the ca 
ejas required. The new laws, however; rightly suppress the obhga 
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sccood rote- 5 when the restriping has been applied for in legal form, 
n a U the necessary work has been undertaken, when decision has been 
fl if need be, up to the third instance, an all the requests and protests 
Lnted, the restripng shall be proceeded with quite simply. 

In addition, the 1 hew laws facilitate the work. To begin, it is enough 
t a third of -the' proprietors concerned ask for it, provided they enjoy 
* jalf of the Ait yield, as established by the cadastre, of the parcels to 

nstriped. ’ 

All these important improvements have been introduced, by means 
supplementary laws, into the provinces which already had laws on re- 
iiing- We must hope that now a reasonable redistribution of the soil, 
ijch will be of such great importance for the eoonomy of the country, will 
proceeded with, 

(d) The New Laws for the Defence of Mountain Pastures 
and for Alpine Economy. 


The transformation of agricultural policy in recent years (see § 3 a, e.) 
also wry clearly revealed in a series of provincial laws, promulgated in 
spouse to pressure exerted by the central Government, the object of which 
the defence of mountain pastures and Alpine economy. This action was 
ie as a whole to the very great importance of mountain pasture and a rea- 
nable Alpine economy for livestock improvement in the mountain, dis- 
icts and consequen tly for the welfare of the class of farmers of small and 
edium sizedfaxms as well asforthemeatsupplyofthewholepropulation. 
n to the present, on the contrary, the conditions of Alpine economy have 
en to a considerable extent extremely bad, and its very existence has 
r en been imperilled by a series of circumstances. 

Whilst in a neighbouring State, Switzerland, everything posable is 
ling done to improve the mountain pastures to the utmost, and with them 
R breeding of livestock, for some years past in Austria circumstances have 
len growing increasingly unfavourable for them. The problem is con- 

icted with that of the game laws whichin the mountain regions of Austria 

is entered upon an acute phase (see § 3- g-)- The splendid mountain 
rious of Aus tria are more and more being taken, possession of by persons 
large financial resources who are fuming them into game preserves, 
ley bay or lease the land for long periods and do not allow or only pretend 
allow pasturage on it. These pasture lands are very often reafforested 
d then exclusively used for hunting and shooting. In the districts where 
is takes place, livestock improvement has declined and with it thefania, 
such an extent that often fanners of the plateaux have had > ^giveup 
at farms. This, in the Tyrol, in the region of SalzburginUpper A 
a, Lower Austria, Styriaand Carinthia, entire valleys ^dthemomitems 
bating them have been abandoned and game is e , . * 

livestock; This tendency, most regrettable from the pomt £vrewof 

®omy, which has continued for more ^ted servitudes 

% encouraged by two causes : tne existence ui • 
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(**§ 2 b and 3 b) and the laws contrary to the interests of the t 
(sw §3 i). 

Up to a few years ago, not only had nothing been done to remedy m 
regrettable situation, but the Government even opposed the csunJ. ■ 
of the measures adopted by some of the Provincial Diets. The (' ' 

of the laws published in recent years is radically differen t, 
mentioned some of the measures passed for the purpose. Thus the i 
pastures cannot be, without consent of lie competent authoiitj 
converted from pasture land by means of reafforestation (§ 3. a ). ^ ^ 
same way mountain pastures of collective ownership cannot be sold t( 
burdened with charges. In case of reorganization of agricultural coma, 
ities, it may be stipulated that they must be subjected to good manage^ 
improvements must be undertaken, and existing defects remedied tl 
administrative authorities for purposes of agriculture are entrusted withti 
supervision of mountain pastures of collective ownership (§ 3 b). Howen 
these provisions only concern a part of the mountain pastures and evens 
they are not complete. 

Afterwards, on the initiative of the Government and thank to tl 
encouragement it has given, the Alpine provinces voted laws inspired 1 
two objects of similar nature ; the defence of the mountain pastures, thati 
to say, their preservation, and the improvement of the economic systa 
in vogue in them. With regard to the first, it is forbidden under penal 
to deprive mountain pasture land of its economic character, that is to a 
to use the soil for other purposes, and to render difficult or impossible il 
use for pasture land. In some provinces they have gone even furtht 
When a given piece of land has been turned from its use as Alpii 
pasture land, the authorities may proceed to re-establish the pasture; 
the expense of the owner. 

These provisions can only be practically carried out, when then ai 
others completing them, as, for example, a general prohibition of the rea 
forestation of land which is not to be cultivated as forest, and, cons 
quentfy, quite specially of the reafforestation of mountain pastures |s 
§ 3 b), as well as the prohibition of the formation or extension of gamepn 
serves (see § 3 f). 

These measures in behalf of Alpine pastures only affect communal 
tares or those possessed by groups or even by individuals, when imp 1 ® 
ments are being carried out on the land with public funds. Especial 
in the case of the two first classes the extension of the rights of use of eat 
owner of such must be fixed, and that proportionately and not absolute! 
They mist be subjected to suitable management. In addition, the la< 
provide that the Alpine pastures benoted in special registers, thatcoms® 
ions for Alpine pasture be formed as well as councils of persons c*!* 
ent in the matter, and inspectors for the chief supervision of the above p 
tUTes be nominated. 

We shall have to wait before we can say what the results of these 
suites will be. 
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The Governments and local (provincial) authorities are also prtpar- 
idmmiitrative measures for the extension of Alpine pastures, especially 
rjanting subventions for improvements in the pasture lands. 

- (e) Recent Laws for the Improvement of the Methods of Breeding 
and Sale of Livestock. 

(i) The provincial laws we have just spoken of tend to protect and 
rove the pastures, as these latter are necessary for the improvement of 
stock and in this way they contribute to the progress of one of the most 
ortant branches of agricultural production. By another Imperial law, 
qio, considerable sums of money were provided for livestock improve*’ 
t and the sale of livestock. With this object, an annual credit has 
i passed of 9 millions for 9 successive years. Of this amount, one mill- 
must be utilised in connection with the sale of livestock (co-operation, 
latiou of markets, etc.), five millions for the improvement of livestock 
res to livestock improvers, facilitation for the supply of cattle food, en- 
agement of livestock insurance, pastures, etc.). Bach province may 
ive a part of this credit, in proportion to the number of head of livestock 
aging to it, a principle to which, however, objection may be taken, 
hi addition, the administrative authorities have founded a “ Central 
eau for the Sale of Livestock, ” at the Department of Agriculture, 
rged to co-operate in the execution of the law. 

The action of the executive and legislative authorities is justified on 
grounds. The first is that the production of livestock does not keep 
; with the increase of the population; indeed, we find not merely a relat- 
but even an absolute decrease in the quantity of livestock. The sec- 
is that on the markets and at the sales of livestock the most complete 
Tganization prevails. A remedy is called for in the interest of both 
lucers and consumers. To this is due the above action ; the object of 
chis to eliminate “ that series of intermediaries and intermediate oper- 
as that, so largely and so often unreasonably or dishonestly, inter- 
e between producer and consumer. ” In this way, the towns will be 
plied with meat at reasonable prices, which will increase the cor.sump- 
1 of meat on the part of the least well off classes and especially of the 
kmen. This will further lead to an increase in the revenue of livestock 
irovers. 

It is not as yet possible to determine the effects the Government action 
had on the producers. However, one thing may be said in relation to 
sumption and the consumers, namely, that the latter have not derived 
advantages they expected from it. Indeed, never had there been such 
se in the prices of meat and other animal produce (milk, etc.), as after 
passing of this law. The consequence has been a serious decrease m 

sumption. 

The intervention of the law in this field became equally necessary’ or 
rant of the legal situation with regard to the fight against epidemic cattle 
Wes. Since 1880, laws have beer, passed for the whole Empire, restrict- 
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iflgjUse its^nsport U^t^y wi&'SlViWto ^veatifeg/tbe sp^j j 
Cekiainieontafpous diseases. 1 Amongst these : restrictions ■‘We nmst- im-iJj 
prohibition of the transitofdiseaeedor suspected livestock, ther«j^J 
of a permit for transport of domestic animals subject to these diseases JJ 
that of a permit for transport of the animals by rail, watery etc., the obl^td 
of the owners of animals to report the appearance of symptoms of a dJ 
as soon as they manifest themselves, and the dosing of the cattlestay 
inspection by a cattle epidemic commission , compulsory slaughter of J 
speeted animate. To these provisions must be added -a group of regulatiJ 
both for -prevention' and subjugation of the diseases. Wien an asiiJ 
has to be slaughtered by order of the authorities, the own er is compensate 
if it hfts been slaughtered on suspicion of being affected with an infectjJ 
cattle disease. J 

Yet the provisions on tins point have become antiquated, and, abJ 
ineffectual. Besides they were scattered here and there, in various 
and orders. For this reason , in 1909, an Imperial Law codified and partlj 
extended these regulations . Although the essential intention is present 
account is taken of the progress made in recent decades by veterinaq 
science. This progress partly renders necessary other systems for combat- 
ing epidemic cattle disease. Many preventive measures have been rendeiei 
more severe or more precise, the obligation of the permit for transit has bea 
extended, the trade iu cattle has been subjected tosupervision, quaianth* 
stations instituted, etc. The number of diseases to which the provision: 
of the law apply has been increased, as also that of the persons bound ti 
make declaration and also the number of cases in which animals disease: 
or suspected must be slaughtered by order of the authorities. 

The compensation the State is bound to pay is now extended to the <as 
of all ruminants and pigs slaughtered by order of the authorities. With it 
gard to imported livestock, the obligation to compensate only holds who 
it is proved that the animals slaughtered were healthy. Besides, compos 
atlon is also given for ruminants, pigs and solidungulates, when they sue 
cumb to the effects of injections of serum ordered by the authorities; com 
pensation is also given for objects destroyed while disinfection, is bob 

carried out. , . 

In these provisions and others also on which we shall not further m 
late, this new law on epidemic cattle disease marks an essential advance® 
the provisions previously in force. ... 

(3) The provincial diets have also long occupied themselves wtn 
supervision of livestock improvement, and, in tiffs field , they have m e s 
progress. It is of the highest importance for scientific livestock 
meat that the male breeding stock used should be exclusively mm 
suited for the purpose, and that there should always be a suffiaenjl , , 
of it. - To 'almost all the provinces of the Empire,- there are S P*° 
for the purpose. These laws provide specially for the exclusive efflp 
of such male breeding stock, bulb, stallions' andboars as have be® 

■to Wtary inspection offJoSfffcfr'by.'tte anfliiDUtt«s^^ t 
vjde also foi the fixing of a minimum proportion of male so 
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* the number of females to be served. By these laws, the com- 
res are obhged, if they cannot arrange for the prescribed proportion, 
jeep ready a sufficiently large number of male breeding stock to make 
for the deficiency. 

(f) Other Lam in Relation to Agriculture. 

In addMaon to the laws of which we have spoken, we have still to 
» attention to the great improvement introduced in recent years in the 
datum on other branches of agricultural policy. For want of space we 
not mention them all even rapidly. Besides it would not be necess- 
, fJ.we have not been confronted lately with new principles of legis- 
cn, for, generally, it is only a case of provisions already in force, the effect 
rbich, however, was previously somewhat more restricted. Thus, for 
aple, there are provisions dduch were already in force in some provinces 
he Empire, the effect of which has been extended and which have been 
lied over a laager area than previously. And here it will be enough 
;8y to indicate the subjects they have to regulate : 

(i) Improvements. 

In this connection, both in the Imperial and provincial legislation , a 
tifnld activity is displayed, determined by the very keenly felt necess* 
of regulating the courses of streams, of strengthening their banks, 
ng the beds of torrents, reafforestation, irrigation, drainage, etc. These 
bicaland agricultural measures are carried out by means of the compttls- 
; formation of consortiums, whenever the majority of those concerned 
ke application for the purpose. These consortiums are given, power to 
fay their expenses by means of contributions from their members, 
iw of 1896 even allows, under certain conditions, a preference mortgage 
|>e given in guarantee of loans for improvements on particular farms. 

1 Further, both the State and the provinces since 1884 have voted larger 
larger amounts for the advance of agriculture. Thus, the improvement 
fl founded in 1884 by the State has increased successively up to 8 mil- 

( owns in 1909. Thanks to this fund and also with the helps of the 
imounts granted by provinces, districts and communes, as also by 
of tire formation of compulsory consortiums for the, regulation of 
it has been possible to fix the beds of torrents, to regulate the cours- 
ivers, to rekfosoe their hanks, and to carry out works of irrigation 
aipagg , Much has been done but still more remains to be done, 
ore detailed provisions have been promulgated with regard to the 
oftheUie of . torrents than for the other works of improvement. The 
of fend traversed by a torrent must submit to a number of limita- 
°f his rights and even, eventually, to compulsory expropriation. 
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(2) Protection of Various Crops. 

" In this field we find an increase in the penalties incurred by tho^.a 
cause damage to the crops, those who neglect to combat animal ami v „ et _ 
able parasites, or destroy animate Useful to agriculture, and above allsingin, 
birds. Besides, the obligation imposed on farmers to combat aoinm^ 
vegetable parasites (insects, fungus, etc.) has been extended. Provision t 
made for combating phylloxera in the most various ways. Andin^ 
ivorous animals and, above all singing birds receive additional protectioa. 


(3) Forest Cultivation. 

The Austrian forest law imposes on the proprietors of forests a rational 
system of cultivation, while it forbids the devastation of forests 01 the t* 
of the land for other kinds of cultivation. Yet the work of these lam 
leaves much to be desired, for the penalties they impose are exceeding 
light. For this reason, the provincial laws provide that for all wood cuttbj 
a special authorization is necessary, that special rules must be obsemi 
with regard to the felling of trees and the transport and storing of tin; wool 

In the Karst, the need of reafforestation has been very strongly felf 
wherever private initiative was insufficient. The provincial legislate 
has been successful in this region, forming a fund and a special commisa* 
for the reafforestation of the province. The Commissions have to pioviii 
for the reafforestation of the localities where it is necessary, and haven 
course for the purpose, eventually, to forced expropriation. 

(g) The Most Recent Game Laws. 

In § 3.d we have already shown the intimate relation of hunting a 
shooting to agriculture, and the great importance of the game laws ft 
agricultural policy. 

With regard to hunting and shooting a few remarks are uecessaiy. 1 
will be seen that in Austria agricultural policy has had the same tendeim 
as in other countries. Up to a few years ago, special attention was give 
to the interests of the large estates, and, especially, of the game ^nsetvs 
whilst, in recent years greater attention is paid to the peasants were 

Between 1832 and 1902 the legal conditions in connection “ 
matter were progressively altered in favour of the shooters and 
and, consequently, to the detriment of agriculture. . 

Towards the middle of the nineteenth century the principles 
game laws were established. When a landed estate consisted ^ 

preserves')^ *021 tXitxaiy, holdings of smaller size form 
munal districts for shooting and hunting purposes afld the w ^ 
were vested in the commune for the account of its 
interest. The commune administered these preserves directly y 
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id huntsmen or huntsmen who hired the shooting and hunting rights, 
le game was te be prevented, from propagating too extensively. There 
■re no dose seasons. Those exercising shooting or hunting rights had to 
mpensate the owners of the soil for all damage done by the hunters and 
ooteis or by the game. 

This regime, which would have been rather favourable to the landown- 
s, was later modified to their disadvantage. 

In respect to the game laws, the influence of the small land holders in 
eir districts had been fairly important. However, various provisions 
re introduced to restrict it more and more. Amongst these, let us 
arid on the prohibition to the communes to administer the game preserves 
emsdves ; consequently they had to lease out their rights. They were 
(bidden to grant this lease at their pleasure and compelled to give it 
the highest bidder at an auction. The right to grant the lease was taken 
im the communes and given to the administrative authorities, so that 
nn being a contract of private right it became a simple administrative 
itter. Instead of the clauses of the lease being fixed by the communes, 
rich might represent the interests of the small holders, they were fixed 
■ the State institutions. The large landholders of the neighbourhood were 
,'en a right of preference in the case of such leases of communal land, etc. 

It was only afterwards that close seasons were fixed and prolonged for 
kinds of game in ordertopreventtheirdistruction. The obligation to pay 
mpensation for damage caused by game has been limited more and more, 
rather it has been made subject to more and more conditions. In many 
ses, even, the enforcement of claims of this kind was made more difficult, 
not even impossible. 

This tendency prevailed in all the provinces except Dalmatia, but this 
1 not come about suddenly, nor prevail everywhere to the same extent. The 
nsequeuces were rather unfortunate. Hunting and shooting, which pre- 
ously had been a pleasure and amusement for the rural population, be- 
me more than ever a monopoly of the high nobility, devoted to sport, 
ime has greatly increased, to the detriment of agriculture. But while 
e damage caused to the farms by game has increased, on the contrary 
has become more and more difficult for the owners of small and medium 
ed farms to obtain compensation. The game preserves have increased 
number and extent. 

Whole, mountains have been bought (See above § I a and b), covered 
th forest, permanent grass and pasture land, and even entire domains, 
d turned into enormous game preserves. This, and all the evil conse- 
lences that have followed from it, must be considered as, almost exclus- 
ely, a result of the tendency of the legislation on hunting and shooting 
which we have spoken above. 

For this reason the questions connected with the matter have for many 
ars formed the subject of warm discussions, above all in the Provincial 
Bills also have been proposed in connection with it, favourable to the 
asauts,” but if passed by the Diets, the Government rejected them. 
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About ten years ago i&e attitude of the Government in the matt^ 

some provinces reforms have been infeoddeed to the advantage 
of the farmers. Thns, in a fevv provinces, the rigfe: to hunt aw: shoot over 
< ma il holdings does not rest with the commun.es but with the, «M>peGiti w 
Ufa, and shooting, societies formed by the union of % landholders, h, 
this way it is possible for them to exercise a great influence in mattecof 
hunting artd shooting. Together with the grant of the lease of the preserves 
by the communes and co-operative societies, the free enjoyment of them, 
although under certain conditions, has been gradually allowed, through fc 
medium of paid huntsmen, The lease is now allowed to be arranged 
privately and not exclusively in accordance with the results of public auc- 
tion A tendency favourable to the small landowners, although a very 
slight one is indicated in the provisions with regard to dose seasons, the 
preservation of game and compensation for damage caused by game. 

Although isolated, the attempts made to hinder the formation of 
new preserves and the extension of the old ahead y existing are of great im- 
portance. . Certainly these are only attempts of uncertam success. In 
fact new game preserves may be formed and those already existing extended, 
prodded the interests of agriculture do not suffer. In this field <» the con- 
trary, much more energetic measures should be taken. Not only should all 
new formation or extension of game preserves be forbidden but also t k 
increase of the areas of communal land leased for himtmg or shoo ing. 1, 
fact as this system of leasing is less costly, it has been often Mowed u 
vatic* provinces. Unhappily, Austrian agpcultural legislation en- 
couraged grants of this fend in the last ten yearn. It has even established 
a right of preference in favour of the holders of game preserve in case of tie 
leasT of communal game areas contiguous with them. It is only more 
recently that a tendency has manifested itself, although timidly enough, 
to limit the powers of the communes to grant such leases 

Thus, all the interests of agriculture and particularly of theffldi 
medium sited farms are still very far from receiving^ that » 
they should, although we have to note recently a certain current 
favour in. relation to the game laws. 

(h) The most Recent Laws on Inheritance of Peasant Farms. 

The action exerted in favour of the establisfenent JjJ 

succession for peasant farms, as we saw m f £ 

. itiod of. the classes in whose favour it was planned. J q{ ffloney _ 

- ited peasant holding cannot be valued w the same as * u “ d 
had no influence on this opposition. Yet ^ iMt j t . 

sited farms wefe not : opposed to aU timspewlfa^frite F ^ econoaic 

daarfMHirwtt • law; prohibition 


VEQfrn rn -/tnemmw*, e e t««r- 

unit must not.be destroyed by a 4 ^ ^ the 

to alienate a holding, fw itmustremaup to the s0 as to P re- 

dition of favour created for the pnvileged heir by the co-heirs, s 
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*nt the figistfatrion of excessive burdens on the holding in question. The 
mpositjon teas tetter against the proposed prohibition of the division of 
arms during the life of tne owner and against the compulsory registration of 
■ mediate sired farms ’ in a special land register (Ho jebueh). 

In recent years the attitude of the Government has changed also in 
his matter. In consequence, m the two provinces of Carinthia and Bohe- 
nia.in i^and rqoS, laws have been promulgated for the application of the 
[mperial law of rooq- fhese laws contain no provision limiting the right 
if dividing the holding or imposing the institution of special land registers 
Rojebuchet)- *he judge must, in each case, decide if the conditions are 
uchas to make the application of the legal rules of AfterbenteclU necessary, 
rhese laws therefore contain no provision definitely subjecting existing 
foldings to this regime. 

The advantages granted by these laws to the privileged heir (Anerbt) 
xmsistin this that “ the farm must be of such value that he who receives 
t may be able to live suitably Upon it. ’’ This formula, which dates from 
ie eighteenth century, is no longer applicable to-day. It is so little dear, 
,o uncertain and is open to so many interpretations that, practically, it is 
entirely left to the judge to fix the extent of the privilege of the Anerbe 
rad to decide or the limitation of the rights of the co-heirs. 

It is not possible to say as yet whether the effects of this law ha ve been 
>ood or bad, both because it has been put into force too recently and be- 
nuse in the rural districts the custom is very widespread of transmitting 
arms during the life time of the owner, and disposing of them by marriage 
xratracts, wills or contracts of inheritance ; finally, because, even previously 
to the new law, in cases of intestate succession there were already in force 
astoms similar to the provisions of the law. 

(i) The Most Recent Laws on Renlengiiter. 

In Galida and Bukowina attempt has been made to reform the present 
agricultural organization in other ways than those resorted to in Carinthia 
and Bohemia. In the two first named provinces, the laws of 1905 and 1908 
have made the foundation of Rentenguter optional. The aim in view is a 
little different from that of the Impeiial Bill of which we have spoken above 
(see § 2.4.). The object Of that was to preserve the existing peasant bol- 
■hngs burdened with debts, whilst in this case it is attempted to found new 
ores by means of home colonisation, and consequently by the subdivision 
of large estates. 

It is certainly desirable this end should be attained. However, we 
ran but mention a defect due to the fact that the Rentengiiter to be founded 
according to the nqw provincial laws have too close an affinity to those con- 
templated in the Imperial scheme. In fact, even according to the new laws, 
4 k holdings are not purchased in a lump sum, but by annual instalments, 
1 t ^ oans for purchase of a holding and for other special objects can only 
mooted by the province and for a term of from 52 to 56 years. Until 
is paid off, that is for at least 10 or 20 years, the holding remams 
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a Rentengut and is subject to quite similar limitations with those in *. 
foperiat bill. Its sale, di-vision, enlargement and union with other w 
and tbecotistiturion of a mortgage on it are not permitted without 
authorization of the Provincial Commission for Rentengiiter. In Bukowi!* 
the consent of the Landesbank is necessary. The Commission super, - 4 ’ 
the Rentengiiter and may, on various grounds, of which, in part, itfeS 
judge, demand repayment of the loan at any moment. The position j 
the owner of a Rentengut is therefore subject to restrictions on e J? 
side. The institutions of the Provincial Commission have indirectly oo»' 
to deprive the owner at any moment of the Rentengut granted to 7 # 
In fact, when repayment of the loan is demanded, it -mil be very unlifcj 
that the owner can both pay and remain in possession of the holding ’ 
The good or ill success of the law we are now speaking of depends « 
various circumstances : first of all, on the formation of a large number of 
Rentengiiter, which will be formed if the rural populations are disposed to 
submit to the protection it is intended to s abject them to and a series of lea] 
obligations, in return for the advantage derived from the loan granted 
(Rentendarlehen), including the possibility of obtaining larger loans at lower 
interest ; it depends also on whether the Provincial Commission succeeds 
in other ways in inducing many persons to buy Rentengiiter : it depends 
also on the use the Provincial Commission makes of the ample powers 
given it in this matter, that is to say, if it uses them for the defence of 
the new peasant holdings from anti -economic management by their owners, 
or for placing the latter in positions which will render them more depend- 
ent on the large landowners. 


(j) The Most Recent Lams on Agricultural Associations. 

The tendency manifested in the whole social and economic' field, con- 
sisting in the formation of organizations for the defence of professional 
interests and their representation, has assumed various forms in thedomain 
of agriculture. In certain provinces, there are agricultural associations 
and local societies based entirely on the voluntary principle. In other 
cases, the law orders the foundation of a Landeskulfwrat (Provincial Coun- 
cil of Agriculture), the members of which are appointed, partly by the Gov 
emment and the Province and partly by the existing agricultural aso 
dations, or by the Bezirkgenossenschaften ier Landwirte (District Agncultuta 
Societies), In some provinces laws have been proposed according towkid 
the administrative authorities must form district agricultural societies a 
which all the fanners may be members, without being obliged to be so 

In 1902, an Imperial law established the principle of the comp 1 * 9 ? 
organization of the persons engaged in agriculture. When Provincial a * 
have -dead ed for the carrying out of the above, district and provincial so 
deities must he founded in the various districts and provinces of the 
of which all the proprietors of agricultural and forestry holdings 
members. 
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The object of these societies will be the improvement of the moral 
md material conditions of the farmers by encouraging in them the spirit 
pf emulation, by means of education and mutual aid, the preservation 
ini increase of the spirit of solidarity, the protection of the interests of the 
class and the economic interests of the members. The object of these 
Societies is further to give advice and to pass resolutions, either on their 
p*n initiative, or at the request of the authorities and to co-operate in the 
application of measures for the advance of agriculture. The expense 
oust be borne by the members, by means of an increase of the land tax. 

The law was not carried out for ten years, for no provincial diet could 
ledde on passing a provincial law for the purpose. Certainly, no great 
jBifidence was inspired by a cotnpidsory organization of this kind, in which 
t might be foreseen that the majority of the members would be indolent 
md inactive. It was feared that the foundation of organizations on the 
roluatary principle, and, consequently, inspired by really active interest, 
could be thus prevented. 

It was only in 1911 that, in Silesia, a provincial law was passed for the 
iteration of the Imperial law. This provincial law is an improvement on 
the Imperial law in so far as in it the agricultural organization is not based 
m district societies, in which a real community of interest is impossible in 
dew of the large area for which they are formed, but by communal sod- 
ities, in which neither very large nor very small holdings are represented, 
iora minimum of 20 crowns net revenue, shown, in the cadastre, is insisted 
m. The provincial agricultural council which takes the place of the pro- 
intial associations includes special sections for the German, Polish and 
Mi societies and for the large holdings. 
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s i- Antecedent events. 


The bitter struggle ^between capital and labour was the cause of cen- 
tal disturbance for the economic and social life of Spain throughout the 
ole of the last century. r 

The liberal reforms introduced at the beginning of the 19th. century 

1 especially the suppression of gremios (1) and the iesamortizacion (2) 
lead of improving the conditions of the working classes, rendered them 
1 harder. By the suppression of the gremios, it was made possible for 
f one to carry on. any trade or industry, without being obliged to be a 
mber of a corporation. 

In conseqtterj.ee of the sudden change from the old system of gremios 
that of voluntary labour, the working classes found themselves at once 
opletely isolated, in the presence of all the difficulties involved in the 
r condition of things, without the advantages of association and 
operation. 

The desamortizacion of uncultivated communal and crown land was no 
tefit to the rural classes. This land, in fact, was not divided among the 
isants, but sold to those who had the capital to pay for it ; on the other 
id, the sale of the communal estates, deprived many families of their 
: means of livelihood. We must not therefore beastonished at the pop- 
r disturbance that followed: although stimulated by political agitators 
carious advan ced parties, its first, if not its only, cause was the miserable 
dition of the working classes; let us mention, in particular, the fam- 
: revolt of Loja, in 1863, in which more than 6,000 peasants took part. 
After this revolt, the laws on workmen's societies, already very severe, 
ame still harsher : every meeting was subjected to careful supervision : 
constitution, and dissolution of rural and urban workmen’s associations 
ted exclusively with the authorities. In consequence, the struggle be- 
:en capital and labour assumed an aspect of continually greater gravity. 
This state of things suggested the idea of founding a Government 
titution to study the laws on labour in their various aspects, as well 
the situation of the labourers, and propose the necessary reforms for 
ondling the interests of all the social classes. 

In 1855, in fact, the Minister of Agriculture and the President of the 
imber of Deputies attempted the foundation of a Commission to study 
causes of the disputes between masters and workmen in. the manufactur- 
grovinces and to propose to Government the steps to be taken, for their 
ttanent. This proposal led to no practical result. 

Uter on, in 1883, the Minister of the Interior founded a Commission 
the study of all matters directly relating to the improvement and well 

(l) The gremios resemhled trade corporations. 

61 The destmortixaciin law (1812) abolished the right of primogeniture and alienated the 
“"“"hi and Crown hands. 
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being of the working classes, whether agricultural or industrial,^ J 
relations between capital and labour. 

Although it was a purely advisory body and only a small pan of J 
suggestions found a place in the Spanish legislation, the Social SjjJ 
Commission is of considerable importance for the social history 0 f SpJ 
as it contributed effectually to the development of the social action ola 
State in the way of intervention. When we reflect that at the date ofjj 
foundation, the Berlin Conference on labour legislation had not been fey 
the Encyclical Rerum Novarum, with which the Catholic social action a, 
menced, had not yet appeared, and that, again, the various Europe* 
States had not yet legislated systematically on social questions, weslj 
easily understand that the field in which the Commission had to accompli 
its work was not yet prepared : it can therefore only be .congratulated! 
its success in inaugurating the policy of State intervention and prepaid 
the way for thosee social reforms which form the boast of the Spaii 
Government of our days. 

This Commission organized provincial and local Commissions.- Aw, 
its labours we must note a report on the situation of the Spanish worb 
classes, published in 1889. 

At last, the Royal Decree of April, 23rd., 1903, signed by the Ptii 
Minister, Silvela, founded the existing Social Reforms Institute ; it is! 
pendent’ on the Department of the Interior, but is so independent ini 
work, as to seem really a separate office. 


§ z. Objects and organization of the institute. 


Inthestatement ofthe reasons for the Royal Decree of April 23 rd., ij 
itis said thatin founding the Social Reforms Institute it was intend 
to establish a body to give gradual and systematic development to theSfi 
ish social legislation by means of the preparation and applies tion. oi 

forms. . 

It was intended in this way to remedy the defects of the [on 
Social Reforms Commission, which, by reason of its purely advisory d 
racter, was only able to realise a very small part of the social meas> 
recommended in its meetings. 

The better to attain its object, the Government decided on. reoij 
izing the administrative services already existing. , . 

In founding the institute it respected the competence of each ep 
ment in the field of social problems ; the Institute was giver- ■ 
power to elaborate its proposals, in agreement with the van 
ments, unity of action being always maintained. 

In taking the place of the Social Reforms Commission me ^ 
•was therefore able to profit by the wide field of action 0 : 3 ,. s 

and in addition to the purely advisory powers of the iatter it 
with administrative authority for the direct realisation of 
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m t has been said, together with what we shall have to say here- 
«ill dearly show that the institution we are dealing with is of mixed 
e , with characteristics common to the Labour Offices in various 
lies and to institutions of the type of the Paris Musee Social and 
adapted to the administrative organization of Spain, 
n terms of art 1 of the above mentioned Royal Decree and the first 
& of the Regulations, the Institute has authority : 

(a) To prepare labour legislation in the widest sense : The Institute has 
fore complete liberty to make proposals, but must submit them always 
i government for its approval ; it must answer the questions of the 
rtments with which it is in immediate relation, and all those presented 
by dvil persons or private individuals. 

(b) to supervise the observance of this legislation : With this object, 
istitute has been authorized to orgtiize inspection and statistical 
xs in all its branches after the manner it esteems most effectual. 

(c) to favour social and government action in behalf of the well being 
improvement of the conditions of the working classes. By virtue of its 
ience acquired in the study of the social conditions and opportune 
ns, the Institute has become the information Office of the legislative 
irities ; in addition, on many occasions it acts as mediator or as 
il arbiter in the prevention and the settlement of sodal disputes. 
?or these reasons, it has been attempted to give the Institute an. organ- 
ic which will enable it to attain its ends more easily. In the instit- 
itself the classes most interested in the problems dealt with are re- 
nted. Of its 34 members, six are elected by the employers of labour 
.ix others by the working classes . These members are divided in both 
, as follows : two represent large manufactures, two small manufact- 
and two agriculture ; of the remaining 22, 18 are appointed by Govem- 
: and 4 are members by right of office. 

The Sodal Reforms Institute is composed : 1st. of the Institute in its 
al character: 2nd. of the General Secretary’s Office ; 3rd. of technieal- 
nistrative sections. 

The Institute, in its Official character, composed of 34 members, chosen 
ovemment, the employers of labour and the working classes, consists 
tee commissions : («) of police and public order ; (&) of legal affairs; 
! economic and social relations. These three Commissions are respect- 
in relation with the Departments of the Interior, Grace and Justice 
Agriculture. The two former have each nine members chosen from 
•E the Government nominees ; the Under Secretary for the Interior 
"ember of the first by right of office, as is the Under Secretary of Grace 
Justice of the second. 

The third Commission is composed of six members, elected by the ern- 
e's of labour and six others by the working classes ; the General Man- 
°i Agriculture, Mines and Forests and the General Manager of Corn- 
's, Industry and Labour are members of it by right of office. 

The technical administrative sections are composed of the technical staff 

k Institute. 
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These sections report on the subjects submitted to then, ; tv. 
lect the material necessary- fbr the work of the Institute, sup^' 
carrying out bribe legjst&tive provisions, prepare’statistical return 
Hey represent; so to say, the executive authority of the 
whilst the members of the Commissions, of which we havespeh tt ^ 
have to deal With the problems as members of a deliberative couadi 
us now see how the work is distributed among these three technical s«fi 

The first deals With everything relating to the service of tfe 
lary and its publications ; it has to prepare the collections of social j 
and legislative publications, put them in. order and classify them, pi . 
information and summaries for the use both of the Institute and of th| 
lie ini general. In virtue of these powers, the section has organic 
following departments. 1st. for preparatory information in relation to 
islative reforms, 2nd. for jurisprudence ; 3rd. for foreign relations ; 
for the bulletin, of the Institute ; 5th. for the library and library sen 
6th. for social archives. 

The second technical section has to deal with the work in relation ft 
following matters : (a) application of the law on accidents ir lab 
(J) precautions against accidents ; (c) application of the law or the, 
of women and children ; (d) application of the new social laws ; (e)p 
and special organization of the inspection service. 

Finally, the third section deals with labour statistics and geren 
formation and has organized the following services : (1st.) coHectii 
officia l and private data bearing a certain relation to the staft 
of labour, production and the conditions of the working classes:]: 
reports; (3rd.) journeys of inspection; (4th.) statistical informal 
(5th.) publications. 

The Institute receives an annual Government grant, which was 1 
from 150,000 pesetas in 1904 — the first year of its life — to 395,? 
1911. This large increase of expenditure is justified by the great inc 
of the work of the Institute and the recent organization of the Inspe 
of Labour and the Statistical Office. In 1911 the grant, the who 
which was used, was allocated as follows : 

/ PtKtaB 


Staff 118,100 

Printing and Publishing. . . . ; . 33,209 

Library . • • • ■ ■ • • • 

• Inspection of Labour ...... 147.655 

Statistical Commission 3 °> 6 fa 

Cost of Lighting, Rooms, Plant, Build- 
ing, Furniture, etc • 38 . 45 1 

Travelling, Commissions, Various Ex- 
penditure , . . 


Total . . . 395 . 30 ° 
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fe means ^he .Institute uses for its extension and for propaganda 
. m publications, among which we must specially mention the “ Bul- 
f the Social Reforms institute ", in the editing of which all the sec- 
1JK i the secretary’s office co-operate. 

s principal divisions are : (ist.) extract from the proceedings 
Institute ; (2nd.) statistics of strikes and the cost of living for work- 
(3rd.). Jurisprudence ; (4th.) measures of social character adopted 
in ; {5th.) Parliamentary work of social interest ; (6th.) social chron- 
il foreign chronicle ; (7th.) bibliography. 

•tus mention among the other important publications of the Instit- 
“ Labour Legislation ” and its appendices ; the Annual “ Memoirs ” 
ddents in Labour and other memoirs, monographs, notices, stat- 
etc., relating to matters of social interest. 

[though the institution with which we ate dealing is not yet ten 
aid, its work in behalf of labour legislation is already very important 
mention the part relating more or less immediately to agriculture 
rhich we shall deal below. In this work, in the general opinion, the 
ages of legislation in defence of the workmen, are represented by the 
following laws : Amendment of the Law on Accidents in Labour ; Law 
men's and Children's Work ; and the Law on Weekly Rest. In. ad- 
to these reforms, we must also mention the Amendment of the Law on 
iial Courts, the Proposed Mining Code, etc, not to mention numerous 
s, inspections, arbitrations, etc. 

his brief essay does not permit of our giving further details on the 
ration and work of the Institute. We shall, however, mention that 
; its directors are Don Gumersindo de Azcarate, the President, and 
Puyol, the secretary, whose names are well known, 
fe shall now examine in greater detail the work of the Institute relat- 
rectly or indirectly to agriculture. 


§ 3. The work of the institute in behalf of agriculture. 


t was natural that the Institute which has to occupy itself with le- 
gislation in the widest sense and the improvement of the working 
s should devote a large part of its action to the study and the solution 
(ble'tus relating to agricultural labour and the social and economic 


[ions of the peasants. . t . . 

h know how important the agricultural question is for the national 
(ny of Spaip. The Institute has, therefore, found m agriculture an 
be and almost virgin field in which to display its activity, 
fs agricultural work may be divided under two heads , (a) prepara 
j legislative reforms (bills, regulations, etc. directly or indirectly relat- 
kriculture); lb) information (reports on the questions put by Govem- 
[or private persons, agricultural information, statistics, etc.). 
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Before we give a tew details upon this twofold action, we must oh. 
that' the nature Of this essay does not permit of our entering mtoajS 
examination of the material, but we propose to undertake such 
ination in future articles. 

I. Preparation oj Legislative Reforms. 

(A) Law on Agricultural Syndicates. Up to 1906, all the Assodati 
were subject to the law of 1887 on associations. 

While one of the most liberal in Europe, this law offered tooaai 
a field for the development of agricultural association. The natii 
agriculture was agitated at the time by manifold and complex jj 
lems, which could not be solved by the State alone without the g 
private initiative. In fact, the extension of technical education, 
institution of agricultural credit, the improvement of crops, the prog 
of livestock improvement and other problems relating to agricultural 
duction generally could only be dealt with, when the action of the S 
was prepared and assisted by voluntary social action. It was necessai 
encourage it where it had commenced and to provoke it where it had 
yet appeared, that is to say to remove the obstacles the legislation a 
time opposed to the formation of those agricultural syndicates which 
already given proof of their beneficent work in other countries and had 
been constituted in Spain in spate of enormous difficulties. Urgenti 
was thus felt of a law to encourage the formation of these syndic 
with accurate specification of their nature and functions, and the red* 
of formalities and taxation in their case. 

As soon as founded, the Social Reforms Institute gave itself h 
study of the problem ; on June 15th., 1904 it discussed and approved 
“ Basis for a Bill on Agricultural Syndicates ”, presented by one of ilsn 
bets, Seflor Moret, and immediately forwarded the proposal to the Gw 
ment to serve as the basis of the law so much desired. 

In October of the same year, the Government presented to the Chi 
a bill which, for political reasons, was not finally approved. The sam 
was presented again, with a few slight alterations, in November, 19°. 
was at last passed on January 28th., 1906. ... 

Thus the 1906 law on Agricultural Syndicates, from which the 
farmers have derived such benefit, was based on lines laid down , 
Social Reforms Institute. . , 

The first article of the law lays it down that the term agn™ 
syndicates shall be taken to signify associations, societies, C0B ™ 
and agricultural chambers which have for their aim one °r set , ® ra 
objects enumerated in the law and covering almost the whoe 
field in relation to agriculture, from purchase of farm requisites 

ive farming (1). 

(1) For further details see the article '* Agricultural Organization inSpein 
•0/ Economic and Social Intelligence, February, 191a. 
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We see it was meant by this law to provide these associations with 
item of rules at once comprehensive and liberal, much more compre- 
ive than that of the French syndicates. ’ 

To found a syndicate it is enough that a group of at least ten persons, 
constituted society, make application to the Prefect. In all the Pre- 
; Offices a special register of agricultural syndicates must be kept- 
syndicates are civil persons. Their deeds of constitution, amend, 
t, union or dissolution are exempted from stamp and registration 
•, etc.; their legal acts enjoy similar exemption. 

They are also granted special exemptions from customs dues. The 
t, co-operative or credit institutions formed by the agricultural syndic- 
on the mutual principle must pay tax on their profits only as far as 
lends to members are concerned (art. 6 ). 

With a view to encourage the formation of these syndicates, the Agri- 
lral Department will grant them without charge and with preference 
jse of select breeding stock, in order to improve their breeds, as well 
pedmen seeds, plants, machines and agricultural implements ac- 
ed by the State for the encouragement of rural industries; the syndic- 
will further receive subventions for the promotion of agricultural 
ation. 

With regard to the results obtained by this law, we shall say they have 
fairly satisfactory, since, a year after the publication of the final regul- 
is of 1908, the syndicates had increased in number from 856 to 1,154. 
j take different forms : rural bank syndicates, co-operative syndicates 
production, co-operative distributive syndicates, co-operative syndic- 
for purchase and sale, irrigation syndicates, livestock improvement 
licates, etc. 

(B) Law on the Pdsitos. — Agricultural credit is a vital matter for 
lish agriculture. One of the first causes of the dedine of agriculture 
pain and its slow advance in recent years is, without doubt, want of 
tal. 

It is true that the unsatisfactory state of Spanish agriculture is due to 
ous natural and social causes, such as the mountainous nature of the 
droughts, the anti-economic distribution of rural land, the want of 
deal education among the agricultural classes ; but, in latter 
[5, considerable improvements have been made in. these directions, 
1 st still we are confronted with the deficiency of pecuniary resources. 
Concerned at this deplorable state of things, the Social Reforms Instit- 
imdertook to solve the problem of agricultural credit. People were 
leeforward convinced that State action in this field must be limited to 
dig the channels by which the money should be brought to the 
itry when it left the bank safes. But, on the other hand, if the so- 
ar of the probl em was to wait for private initiative, naturally slow in 
bn, it was to be foreseen that there would be a risk of postponing sine 
Hs carrying out of the desired measures in favour of thrift. 
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It was then that the’ftstitute turned its, attention towards a centun 
old, Sp anis h institution , deeply looted in national custom, which, b 
ages/ had rendered great services to agriculture, butwhich, now, was dj. 
stined to disappear, on aocotmt of its antiquated organisation, ill adapts 
to nwdem requirements, and in consequence ofabuses in its management. 
We refer to the PSstlo (i). , . .. 

the Pisiios or public granaries were formed for the purpose of “gj,. 
ing cheap hiead to wayfarers and assistance to the poor ”, They also 
kept in deposit a certain quantity of corn and other gram to lend to fam. 
eis for their consumption or for sowing in time of scarcity. 

these loans were to be repaid after a certain period with a small ad- 
ditional amount, filled at the start and called erects. 

In their origin, these societies (dating from, the days of the Catkin 
rrin gq t were essentially charitable institutions- At first, they- were founded 
by the Crown, but they were so successful and so highly appreciated thai 
soon private individuals imitated the kings : in i 55^. there were already 
12,000 Positos, But as soon as they had acquired importance _ through] 
their wealth, they were decimated, through abuses in their administration,; 
as well as by the action of the Treasury and the local authorities. The 
peasants also, knowing the end in store for the Posito com., did not return 

-what was due or gave the. worst of their harvest. 

The law of June 26th., 1877, which founded Permanent Commissions 
in all the provinces to administer the Positos and issued regulations for 
their reorganisation and improvement, did nothing more than change tie 
terms of the problem. In fact, as soon as the Positos were subjected in- 
mediately to the Prefects, the annual reports were considered as a polit- 
ical afiair. As a result of all these abuses, a large number of these 
institutions disappeared, so that in 1850, there were not ever 4,000 (2) 


them. , 

Yet it must not he believed that the above causes alone 1 
the decay of the Positos. , In its continual evolution, agriculture hadued 
of more progressive institutions ; the farmer required something W 
seed : esLtive farming was necessary and he wanted manure, ma^ 
good breeding stock etc., which the granary could notofierhm. M, 
the P 6 sito, in ite original form, no longer answered ^em mqmre^^ 
The Social Reforms Institute, therefore, discussed adesignf “ ^ 
the Pdsitos and approved it cm Jane.irth-, 1904. 

Parhament on January a 3 td., 1906 and became the law on. the *«* 

ttaWit was proposed to modernize _the 
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them graduattyin-to iwlrurri banks, which.howfve^ ^ b w 
advantages as compared with the independent bantis. They 


ta See BUBMta above tnentuWed. ... 

(a) The Portuguese ceMeira and tie Bahaa Monti truwonlori, im-tuu 
sliallar to the Positos, suffered the same fate. 
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m the first, a considerable foundation capital at their dUm^i 

fcin fecal and legal privily and may boaTt the 

ich serves to promote the principle of the institution iw .? ' 

-y Z y ’ tUs !aW and s “ve admh^taSm: 

the modem P&set os have nothing in common with the ancent Z 
. name. 

The prindpal reforms introduced by the 1906 law may be summarised 
follows : the Posrios have been made dependent on the Agricultural 
partment ; a Royal Delegate has been appointed for five yean* to super- 
e the carrymg out of the law and has been given very large nowerc • 
:P te,s will be aUe to make loans to farmers, even in money acUs loan 
1 savings banks facilitate the purchase and employment of machines 
mals, manure etc. ; and also receive com in deposit against advances of 
Mits not to exceed half the value of the goods deposited and at an in- 
ert of not more than 4 % : the maximum term for the loans is one year 
The results obtained through the application of the 1906 law and the 
rk of the P6sitos Delegate, have ready exceeded all that was anticipated 
fad, not only has a large part of the capital which was supposed lost 
:n recovered, but, in view of the existing organisation, adapted to the 
loirements of modem agriculture, new institutions of the kind have been 
uded by means of subventions granted by the Delegate and local pub- 
sabscriptians. Thus, the number of Posilos, which was 3,410 in 1906 
ame 3,501 in 1909 and 3,520 in 1910 ; their capital, in the latter year’ 
minted to 90,707,333 pesetas. At present, 11 Pdsitos have agricultural 
ichinery of a total value of 262,575 pesetas. 


{C) National Thrift Institute. This institution has no immediate con- 
ction with the agricuftnral problem, but it also has an interest for the 
ral classes ; that is why we speak of it here. 

The former Social Reforms Commission had, from the first, proposed 
e foundation of a mutual aid society fot disabled workmen. Later, 
Mg that public opinion began to occupy itself with workmen’s pensions 
il such pensions would meet the urgent requirements of the nation, it 
■tructed one of its members, SeSor Jose Maluguer y Salvador to study 
e problem and draft a plan for the foundation of a Popular National 
sutauce Society. 

As the Commission had been substituted by the present Institute, 
*as to the latter that SeSor Maluguer presented his report in June, 1903. 
' * result of his report and with the object of encouraging social 
w ’th regard to the improvement of the working classes, the 
decided on the realisation of the project. With this object it 
“enbled the representatives of the local Savings Basks in older to cm- 
mem on a "proposal for a National Thrift Institute, administered by 
Bt accepting the idea, without thereby limiting their pre- 
uuiependenoe ^ ®atter of popular insurance and especially of 
Pawn's pensions.” 
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•i ■: The Government approved the idea, and the Royal Order o{ 
zyth 1004 assembled the representatives of the Savings Banks for the 
.{& to be held in Madrid, on October 17th. of the same year. 

Almost all the savings institutions of the nation (with the except, 
of only five) adhered to the Popular Thrift Conference, at which 341 0 [ the, 
were represented. In this Conference, the following principles, am,„, 

others, were approved : , 

(a) that the State shall found and guarantee and accept liability I, 
the National Thrift Society (or Institute) for the purpose of institute 
pensions for members of the working classes ; 

' if,) that the Montepios and Savings Banks, in consideration of tla 
organisation and their aims, can and shall encourage the installation an 
development of the new Institute ; 

(c) that in the fundamental law of the National bociety the pent, 
ality of the Pension Societies founded according to the technical prind| 
les of insurance to act in their respective localities or districts shall be , 
cognised, each of the Societies being free to arrange a mutual insurance 1 
reinsurance contract with the National Society. 

(<f) that the acts of the National Society shall be exempt from a 
the taxes from which the Savings Banks, mutual insurance societies am 
labour accident insurance societies are exempt ; 

(e) that it shall be laid down that workmens pensions are id 

transferable and are ttndis trainable. 

At the close of the Conference, the Social Reforms Institute charged* 
Delegate to draft a scheme for a National Thrift Institute. 

The proposal presented in consequence was based on thc 
approved at the Conference ; it differs only m to ‘he lu ability' of th 

State as it is said in art. 2 that " the National Thrift Institute mil h» 
civil personality, a board of management and its own bm^mdependerN 
those received from the State ; the State widassume ^ otherhstahtyta 
that indicated in the present law. In addition^ f hits 

Institute maynot only be an office for insurance, but thaf tthmug^*^ 
popular instwetion in thrift may be instituted^*. i-^ 

Object of the Institute shall be 1 (1st.) to diffuse m the coun < 7 *^ 
thrift above all in relation to old age pensions; (2nd) ^ d * 

society founded by members uniting voluntanly imde the patoar ^ 
Institute, and profiting by the favourable conditions * offM 4 

encourage and favour the foundation 1 rf old a f ^“’ b y‘ the State bl 
general and special subventions granted for the purposes y 
other corporations or by private persons. „ rented the pwp 0 ^ 

t ■ fo November, 1905, the Social Rdorms bistitute a 

presented by its officers, which was approved later in 

discussion and was published as law on February 9 ° Hatiowl 

For' what concerns the organization and a p(e cedW 

Thrift Institute, we refer our tenders to the article publi 
number of this Bulletin, (x) 

(j) See Bulletin of Economic and Social IiMUfmct, Nov.-Dee., I9 IL 
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proof of the work of this institution, we shall mention that, in the 
t annual meeting held on March 23rd. last, it was possible to show that 
the first four working years, it attained the best results, even exceeding 
Be of similar societies in other countries ; there were, in fact, at that date 
1 books per 100,000 inhabitants. 

(I)) Other Legislative Reforms. — Before closing this short review 
the preparatory labours of the legislative reforms of mixed character, 
it is to say of those at once affecting the industrial and agricultural class- 
we shall mention the “ Bill on Undistrainability of Wages ”, presented 
the Institute and approved in Parliament on July 12th., 1906, Accord- 
1 to this law, wages, salary and pensions not exceeding 2.50 pesetas in 
loifflt are undistrainable; this amount represents the undistrainable por- 
m of all wages ; for higher salaries, provided they do not exceed 2,500 
setas per year, the distrainable portion may not exceed one fifth ; for 
ose not exceeding 5,000 pesetas, one third, and for lager salaries one half. 

To the Social Reforms Institute is also due the praiseworthy initiative 
relation to the preparatory studies fora bill on cheap dwelling houses, 
accordance with these, on June 13th., 1911 the “Law on the Con- 
cretion of Popular Houses ” was passed. By virtue of this law, the Gov- 
nment, on its own initiative, or at the request of the Local Commission 
Social Reforms, the Chamber of Commerce, the Economic Society of 
e Friends of the Country, Workmen's or Employer’s Societies, the 
tmicipality or any other local institution or authority, may authorize 
t foundation, in any commune, of a Commission for the development 
id improvement of workmen’s houses, in agreement with the Social 
forms Institute. The State, the Province or the Commune may cede the 
rd for the building of workmen’s houses, without compensation. One 
the principal provisions of the law is that of art. 11, in which it is pro- 
led that unproductive land, belonging to Associations or private persons, 
which the owners have not built houses within three years from the pass- 
f of the law, may be expropriated for purposes of public utility in favour 
societies for the, building of cheap houses. The law provides special 
emptions from taxation for the houses and the building societies ; con- 
icts for purchase of land for building workmen s houses are also exempt 
01 payment of registration and stamp duties. 

The Government shall every year enter on the Estimates an amount 
lot less than 500,000 pesetas for the encouragement of the building of 
cap houses. The Commissions for the development and improvement of 
rkmen’s houses are dependent on the Department of the Interior, and 
i under the management and patronage of the Social Reforms Institute, 
special service will be organized at the seat of the latter. 

The Institute is now occupied with various legislative reforms, amongst 
ich we shall mention the draft of an organic law on. Co-operative Societ- 
a»d a bill on the application of the law on agricultural accidents. 
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II. The Information Service. 

We shall now cast a rapid glance at the work of the Institute in C( j 
ecting information, which has a more or less immediate interest i„ 
agriculture. 

In addition to the numerous opinions issued on questions propose 
by the Government or by private individuals, we must mention certaii 

special labours. . . 

bet us mention, among other things, that in relation to the siaiisijc 
of associations which is incontestably one of the most important. Toestaf 
lish it, the Institute, at the beginning of its labours, demanded of th 
Prefects of the 49 Spanish provinces a report on all the urban and nm 
associations entered on the Provincial Registers up to November 1st, 150, 
the date to which the first statistical report on the economic and soci: 
associations and institutions was to refer. By means of these returns, tl 
Institute was able to obtain a list of all the associations coming within ii 
province by reason of their aims and sent each of them a schedule of ques 
ions the answers to which furnished the data for the first statistical report 
published in 1907 and 1908. 

These statistics being obtained, it was necessary to keep them up 
date by noting new foundations and dissolutions. For this purpose, t! 
Royal Order of April 30th., 1908 charged the Prefects to send, everyth! 
months a report on the new associations formed and those dissolved. Tl 
system remained in force up to the issue of the Royal Order of Jui 
nth. 1911 and furnished the Institute with a Register of profess™ 
associations (employers', workmen's and mixed), and of economic andsoc 
institutions ; entry in this register is optional, but the professional as: 
dations not registered within the period indicated lose their ngW 
elect representatives to the Institute. 

The Institute is now engaged in preparing the return of elec 
among which there already appear more than 3,000 associations, and 
the same time it is studying their regulations, reports and balance 

An. other important work is the collection of Preparatory Inform* 
for the Application of the Law on Accidents to Agriculture. For this p 9> ^ 
a scheduled questions and several drculars have been fo ^ rd ^ 
co-operating assodations. The answers received have been emwi 

“ a Ew P ryhalf year the Institute publishes a statistical tetam style 
Permanent Information on the Prices of Articles ofOe F »^ o{ J 
Manual Labourers (1). These statistics are obtained by meat* * 
and schedules of questions sent to all hfeyors, F^^^fetribut 
Reforms Commissions and managers or heads of co-opera 

(1) Thwinfomiatlon relates to tie followingltemr. bread made 0 w . ^ 
rye;Sour of wheat, maize or rye ; beef , mutton, lamb, pork- g« 
or preserved ash; fruit; fresh vegetables; potatoes, beans, chickprea, «. ^ ^,1 

Wine, cider, milk, coffee, eggs, sugar, oil, butter, salt; petroleum, electri gh 
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cieties, through the regional statistical delegates. The answers serve 
show the maximum, minimum and average prices and the degree in 
[uch the price has increased. 

We shall mention, last of all, the Agricultural Enquiry in the Two Cas- 
ks the Institute was instructed to carry ont by Royal Order of June 
jth., 19^4 and the Enquiry into the Situation of Rural Labourers in Anda- 
j,j and Estremadura, begun by the Social Reforms Commission in 1902 
id brought to an end by the Institute in 1905. 

It is evident from what we have said here that the Institute is occup- 
d with various economic problems more or less directly connected with 
jriculture (Law on Agricultural Syndicates, Law on Positos) (National 
hrift Institute. Laws on Undistrainability of Wages, and on Cheap 
wiling Houses), while it also dedicates a large part of its attention to 
formation, enquiries and statistics of agricultural and social importance, 
licit have served as the basis for legislative reforms. This short essay 
ill give an idea of the immense work done by the Institute for the working 
lasses, and, if account is taken of the importance of the reforms and the 
rief period within which the work has been accomplished, we may conclude 
tat the Social Reforms Institute will effectually contribute to the solu- 
iou of the agricultural problem in Spain, on which the economic future of 
be country depends. 
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i MEASURES FOR THE PROTECTION AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE NATIONAL LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION. 


Sources : 

EKOOE 6 luglio 1912, N. 832, concern ente i provrolimenti a tutela e ad increment.) della w 
lione zootecnica naaonale {Law of July 6 tk., 1912, «o. 832, on the Measures tank hit 
(ion and Development 0/ the JVaiiOTini Livestock Production), In the «' Gazzetta USidili 
Regno d'ltalia”, Rome, no. 190, August 12th., 1912. 

Regolamento per l'esecuzione della legge predetta.approvato con Rcgio Decreto 19 dntah 
1912,11.1395 (Executive Regulations in connection milhthe Above Late, ApprmibyS^ 
Decree 0/ December 19 th„ 1912, no. 1,395), <« 0“ “ Gazaetta Uffidale del Regno d'ltali 
Rome, no. 12. January r«h., 1913- 


We have already supplied information and statistics op the li vesta 
production of Italy, in the Bulletin of Economic and Social Inteffigau 
of May 31st., 1911 (p. 265) and recently in our number for January, Ijl 
(p 12) dealing with livestock associations. From that iufomatii 
and those statistics we saw that in view of the increased consiunpticc 
meat and its corresponding rise in. price, it was necessary to give arc 
'impulse to livestock improvement, and that, on the other hand, the » 
had to intervene to control and support private initiative in this H 
This is the aim of the law of July 6th., 1912 and the regulations to 
execution, issued December 19th., 1912, both of which we shall here bn 

The law consists of two parts. The first deals with horse mp™ 
ment, the second with the improvement of homed cattle, sheep, P'g 5 

P with regard to horse improvement, provision is made fot a l! 
the increase of the number of stallions in Qoveniment 
number is to be increased from 800 to ijzooand for the p ^ 

of 4,800,000 frs. has been placed on ^the Estimates. 11 ionK 

from the current year, an amount of 200,000 fr i" m< ®y of Agriculto 
voted is to be entered on the estimates for the Departmait 
Industry and Commerce, for “encouragements to hare 
This amount wiU serve for prizes for stallions and “ ares '* * at l 
the purchase of stallions, to allow of the sale of stallions and mare 
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:e s J and to provide prizes at the races. It will also be employed for "en- 
ragements to male improvement, ” for the promotion of ass improve- 
it, to allow of the grant of male asses, of subsidies for the installation 
working of stations for asses and for prizes to improvers. 

As regards the other kinds of livestock, the law gives the competent 
lister the right: 

(a) to promote and subvention stations for bulls, rams and boats, 
plying them with the animals, 

(b) to subsidise the importation of males of improved breed ; 

(r) to grant prizes to improvers who shall unite to found special co- 
les for raising calves in mountain pastures or other appropriate localities ; 

(d) directly to organize : 

(1) shows with prizes for breeding stock, and to subvention those 
anized by institutions and local committees ; 

(2) competitions for the cultivation of cattle food and the scien- 
; feeding of livestock, subventioning those opened by local institutions. 

(3) competitions for the Use of motors in substitution of animals, 
traction, of machines and agricultural implements. 

(«) to promote and subvention shows of butchers’ beasts ; 

(/) to encourage the development of livestock Mutual Insurance 
:i«f«s,as well as that of co-operative dairies, facilitating their foundation 
1 working, as also of their unions or federations, granting them con- 
ations in money and awarding prizes to the best organized and most 
ive ; 

(g) to promote and subsidise the foundation and work of producers' 
mtiums and co-operative societies, so as to found and work general 
ol warehouses, with markets in connection with them. 

(h) to subsidise the fanners’ associations, with a view to the realis- 
on of undertakings for livestock improvement. 

(f) to found and subvention the new livestock institutes, and poultry 
provement stations, where the need of them is felt, having regard to the 
lditious of livestock improvement in the various institutions ; 

(j) to grant contributions for the foundation of livestock sections in 
section with the itinerant professorships of agriculture ; 

(A) to promote and encourage by means of lectures, temporary 
[uses, scholarships and in any other way, propaganda foT the intensific- 
u of livestock improvement. 

This law, finally, establishes a fixed communal tax of two francs per 
led to slaughter before it has any permanent incisors. Three fourths 

he amount goes to the State and one fourth to the commune. Thepor- 

1 of the tax that comes to the State shall be Used for the realisation of 
various objects of this law. 
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2 MEASURES IN BEHALF OF SILK PRODUCTION 
AND MANUFACTURE. 


Sources : 

I/EGCSe 6 luglio 1912, no. 869, contenente prowedimenti per la prodnzione e llnctatri, 
[Law of July 61 A, 1912, no 869, containing Provisions for Silk Production atvl Manyfa^ 
in the “ Gazzetta Uffldak del Regno d’ltalia ", Rome, No. 197. August 21st,, i 9I2 . 
REGOUUtKOTo per l'esecuzione della legge predetta, approvato con Regio Decreto 19 dicem ta 
1912, No. 1,424 (Eegulalions for Ike Execution of the Above Law, Approved by Royally 
of December 19 (A, 1912. No. 1,424) in the “ Gazzetta Ufficiale del Regno d'Xtalia, ” J: K 
No. 19. January 24th., 1913. 

The production of cocoons in Italy has diminished in recent yaa, 
and is become insufficient for the work of the factories, labour costs xc 5 
than in the past, credit is imperfectly distributed, and the organization! 
the silk manufacture and trade leaves something to be desired. Ties, 
with a certain number of outside causes are the reasons why sill™ 
Tearing and the silk industry have appreciably declined. In 1907, the Gov 
eminent appointed a special commission, of which Luigi Lurntti was pit 
sideut and charged it to seek out the causes of this crisis ar.d A 
remedies that might be applied. This Commission terminated its labooi 
in May 1910 It formulated certain proposals, which formed, general 
speaking the basis of a bill presented the same year to the Chamber 1 
Deputies’ by the Hon. Giovanni Raijieri, then Minister of Agriculture. TK 
bill was afterwards amended by the Parliamentary Commission and A 
result was the law of July 6th„ 1912, No. 869, on measures for the product, 
and manufacture of silk. Before dealing with its contents we thmki 
well to give a few data with regard to the production of cocoons in Ital; 


§ I. A PEW DATA IN RELATION TO THE PRODUCTION 
OR COCOONS IN ITALY. 


Official statistics give the following figures for the production 


ole 


coons in 

the period 1900-1912. 


1900 . . 

kg. 56,702,000 

1907 

1901 . . 

» 53 . 5 2 7 .ooo 

190S 

1902 . . 

» 55 . 53 i.°<» 

1909 

1901 . . 

» 44.598,000 

I9IO 

1904 . . 

56,607,000 

I 9 II 

1905 • • 

1906 . . 

n 51,940,000 

' » 53 . 838 . 0 00 

19m 


kg. 57>°5®° 
» 53.1W 
. 48,413,0 
. 43.W 0 


41,630° 


Considering one of these years, 1911, more P artic ! ,1 ;”Jl' 
y*. total number of cocoons produced per region was as follows 
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, yx> quintals ; Venetia, 88,800 ; Piedmont, 59,900 ; Emilia, 24,300 ; 
scany, 24,000 ; Marches, 14,300; Calabria, 14,000; Campania, 3,5;o; 
ibria, 3 . 3 °° • Liguria, 3,100 ; Sicily 1,500 ; Abruzzi and Molise, 1,200 ; 
tiuin, 500. From this we see that Upper Italy produced 76 % of the 
a l, Central Italy 19 %, and Southern and Insular Italy 5 %. Sardinia, 
ily, except for the province of Messina, Apulia and Basilicata produce 
iolntely nothing. The needs of the country demand a larger production 
cocoons, above all in Southern and Insular Italy, by means of measures 
11 adapted to the purpose. This is the object of the law just passed in 
rliament of which we shall here give a summary. 


§ 2. The principal provisions of the law of July 6th., 1912 
AND THE REGULATIONS OF DECEMBER I9TH., 1912. 


Ill accordance with this law, there is first of all founded, at the Depart- 
i,t of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce, a “ Council for the Interests 
Sericiculture (i). It is composed ; 

(a) of three representatives of agricultural associations and cornices ; 
(1 b ) of three representatives of sericicultural industrial associations ; 
(c) of seven members, appointed by Royal Decree, on the proposal 
tlie Minister. One of them must be a person engaged in agriculture or 
idcultural industry. They must be chosen in such a way that the var- 
is branches of silk production and manufacture may be equally xepre- 
lted in the Council. 

(4) of the heads of the agricultural and industrial bureaux. 

In addition, the Minister has the right to attend the meetings of this 
utirilof public officials and private persons recognised as competent to 
fisult and report on special questions. There shall be at least two 
Jinary meetings a year and whenever necessary a special meeting. 

, The duty of the meeting is to give its opinion in the first place with 
[ard to the distribution of au amount of 500,000 frs. entered yearly on 
i estimates of the Department of Agriculture, for the following purposes : 


1) The Commission for the study of the conditions to silkworm improvement and the 
nlustry, mentioned above, had already proposed the foundation of an Italian Serid- 
:al Institute. " This proposal was included in the first draft of the biU. The Institute 
0 be founded as an independent dvil person : to receive from the State an annual subsidy 
liUion frs. for thirty years, and be supported by subscriptions from various institutes and 
ntributions persons engaged in the seridcultund industry under its various forms might 
tposed to make. Its object was to be to promoteand encourage the development of the 
ns Italian sericicultural industries. But the Parliamentary Commission, charged to report 
e bin, on many considerations we cannot reproduce here, rejected the proposal. In its 
h proposed the foundation of a “ Coundl for the Interests of Seridcultnm. ” This is the 
til founded by the law which has just come into operation. 



1st. to promote the advance of mulberry .cultivation 
silkworm rearing raider conditions favourable to both. 

and. to promote the improvement and formation of breeds 
worms, while combining the interests of silkworm rearing with S1 ^' 
seridcultural industry ; _ 

3rd. to promote studies and research and experimental insLali^ti 
tor the progress of all branches of silk production, by means of subveatT; 
to workshops, the foundation of scholarships at home and abroad andtw 
grant of prizes : 

4th. to promote the establishment of general warehouses for ■ 
ticultural material of every kind ; ** 

5th. to promote the drying and collective sale of cocoons • 

6th. to promote the collective sale of the silk. 

After consultation with this Council, the Department of Agricultm 
Industry and Commerce shall take the necessary measures. When neca 
uy it shall make use for the purpose of another special fund of 2500(1 
francs entered on the ordinary estimates. It shall occupy itself with ■ 
1st. the foundation of new State mulberrynurseries and the e'xtensfo 
of those already existing, as well as the free distribution to farmers of m 
berry trees from these nurseries, in localities where there are no such tree 
d though the conditions are favourable to their cultivation. Wken 
ipplies shall receive mulberry trees at cost price. 

2nd. the grant of prizes or subventions for encouragement toll 
agricultural associations, agricultural consortiums, other institutions or pm 
ite persons who have contributed most to prevent losses through tb 
iiaspis pentagona and other parasites ; 

3rd. the promotion of the employment of contract labourers, grail 
ng them an equitable share in the profits from silkworm rearing, as it 
is bringing harmony into the regulations for the contracts in relation t 
ill seridcultural materials. 

The law further provides for entry on the ordinary ministerial estn 
ites of another amount of 100,000 frs. for the foundation and work of ait 
partment of information and statistics in connection with seridcultura 
production and the silk market. This provision will come into force » 
the year 1912-1913. 

There are two other provisions of considerable importance in articles; 
and 6 of the law. By the first of these, the institutes of issue are authora 
to go beyond the limits fixed in the text of the final law on the above instl 
utes, approved by Royal Decree of April 28th., 1910, no. 204, in the ma® 
of direct discounting, at favourable rates, of warrants issued by gfflts 


(1) The amount of mulberry leaves produced in Italy in 1909 was 11,335.°°° 

1910 it was 10,253,000 quintals and in 1911, 20,059,000 quintals. Most were prcxie ^ ' ^ 
mont, I/mlbarav and Venetia, where the amounts were respectively 1,606,000 , 
2,405,000 quintals. 
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rehouses, legally constituted, on deposit of silk, cocoons and waste 
ducts, to the amount of : 


10,000,000 in the case of the Bank of Italy ; 

5.000. 000 ’■ " Naples ; 

2.000. 000 ” " ” " ” <* •• Sicily, 


By the second, the ordinary savings banks are authorised to advance 
ney on deposit of silk and consequently to depart from the provisions 
heir rules with regard to the investment of their capital. 

There follow certain measures in relation to technical professional educ- 
m . At Ascoli Piceno an experimental station has been founded for 
cultivation of mulberries and silkworm rearing and in the superior 
ools of agriculture at Milan and Portid and at the superior agricultural 
jtute at Perugia, special lecturerships for instruction in silkworm 
ring have been instituted. Finally, a hundred thousand francs will be 
ered on the estimates from date of the present finandal year, for the 
ilication of the scientific practical ntles to be followed in the cultivation 
be mulberry tree and the rearing of silk worms. For the purpose, tern- 
ary theoretical and practical courses will be held, prizes will be distrib- 
d among the farmers and labourers who frequent these courses, lee- 
rs will be delivered on silkworm rearing and silkworms and silkworm 
fi distributed. 


3. PUBLICATIONS OF RECENT DATE 
ON AGRICULTURAL ECONOMY IN ITALY, 


0 G. : Monografia di famiglia del contadino giornaliero in Sicilia neU’anno colonico 1904- 
905 {Monograph of a Family of Agricultural Day Labourers in Sicily for the Year 1904-1905). 
a the 11 Giomale degli Economist i ”. no 1. Rome, October, 1912. 
iQA (Prof. Oreste) : H problema del miglioramento della terra in Italia e all’estero {Prob- 
of Land Improvement and Horn* Colonisation in Italy and Abroad]. Extract from the 
'rooeedings of the “ R. Istituto d’incoraggiamento ”, Naples, 6th. series, Vol. tX. Naples, 
-®*op. Press, 1912. 

Ianni (Adv. Iyuigi) : Proposta di legge per la concessione dei latifondi in enfiteusi all* 
^operative agricole in Sidlia {Proposal for a Law for the Grant of Latifundia in Long Least 
Agricultural Co-operative Societies in Sidly). In “ Coopcrazione Sidliana ”, No. 21. 
tolenao, October 21st., 1912. 

«*Gi (Cosimo) : I/irrigazione in Puglia ( Irrigation in Apulia) in the “Rassegna Nazio- 
laIe ”■ Rome. December 16th., 1912. 

Pozzo (Felice, Engineer) : fo.Ha irrigazione in Piemonte (Irrigation in Piedmont). Ific- 
w* on the “ Convegno Agrario ” of Vercelli, November nth-i2th., 1912. In the Bnlletin 
>f the “Sodeti degH agrleoRori itaHani No. 23. Rome. December 15th., 1912. 
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Pehraois (Dr. Luigi) : Sta tUtica dei Moadariai e del Salariatifissi impiegati 0e i 

l’anno 1912. Stazione esperimentale di risicoltnra. JS&tfisfwa fk £*#oy % 0( 
in Cleaning Rice and those on Fixed Wages in the Region of Novara in 1912 
Station for Rice CutUfatlon). VerceJH, Gaflareli and Ugo. 1912. 

Ferri (Adv. Giacomo): I dttHti del contadini, dei mezzadri e del bracdanti (Ri°ht SO fp l 
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